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INTRODUCTION 


The Education Act, 1944, first of a series of major measures 
of social reconstruction, became law on 3rd August of that year. 
The Bill was piloted through Parliament by Mr. R. A. Butler, 
then President of the Board of Education, and the Act is fre- 
quently referred to as the ** Butler Act." Not without reason, 
for Mr. Butler was largely responsible for both the contents of 
the Bill and its remarkably smooth passage through Parlia- 
ment. 

It is a very great Act, which makes possible as important and 
substantial an advance in public education as this country has 
ever known. But '' legislation can do little more than prepare 
the way for reform,’’ as Mr. Butler's White Paper, Educational 
Reconstruction (July 1943) rightly warned. The value of an 
Act of Parliament depends upon how adequately it is put into 
operation and how well it is administered; and this in turn 
depends very largely upon the public approval and support that 
the measure commands. 

No one will imagine that it is an easy matter to bring so 
massive an Education Act fully into operation. Given the best 
will in the world and the most favourable circumstances, the 
task would still be long, difficult and costly. Itis the country's 
misfortune that it has to be carried out during a period of 
economic and social dislocation and simultaneously with other 
large schemes of social welfare. Yet nothing less than full 
operation of the Act will suffice to satisfy the nation's needs. 

Those who have to administer the Act need all possible help 
from the general public. This can only be given if every 
citizen—man and woman—knows what is in the Act, what 
opportunities it offers, and what difficulties and problems its 
administration presents. 
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SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


The Act is arranged in 5 Parts containing 122 Sections, or 
Clauses as they are often called, and 9 Schedules. These latter 
deal in detail with matters arising out of various clauses. 

Part I (Sections 1-5) deals with the Central Administra- 
tion: the duties of the Minister; his officers, and the Advisory 
Councils which are to advise him. 

Part II (Sections 6-69) deals with the Statutory System of 
Education, that is, the educational services provided or aided 
out of public funds and available to the general public; 
primary, secondary, part-time, technical, and adult education, 
and the Service of Youth; and the various services ancillary to 
these, such as the School Health Service and the provision of 
milk and meals at school. 

Part III (Sections 70-75) deals with independent, that is 
Private, schools. 

Part IV (Sections 76-107) contains a variety of miscellaneous 
Provisions, dealing with such matters as the inspection of 
Schools, the powers of the Minister and the local authorities to 
rant scholarships, the rights of parents, and the financial 
arrangements between the Ministry, the local authorities, and 
the voluntary bodies co-operating in the educational services. 

Part V (Sections 108-122) deals mainly with bringing the 
Act into operation, and includes an “‘ interpretation '' clause 
defining the more important terms used in the Act. 

The schedules deal with such matters as the composition and 
functions of local education authorities and other bodies, and 
the amendment and repeal of previous Acts. 
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peration the day the Act received 

April 1945." Part 
III will come into operation on an appointed day to be fixed 
by an Order in Council, 


In the following pages I deal with the Parts and Sections as 
they are arranged in the Act, except that various financial and 
supplementary Provisions are noted in connection with previous 
sections to which they refer, 
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PARTI W^ C 
I 


From 1900, when the Board of Education was established, 
until 1944 the Minister was styled the President of the Board of 
Education (though in fact the Board never met) and his 

"responsibility to Parliament and the public was “‘ the superin- 
tendence of certain matters relating to education in England 
and Wales.’’ | 
. Under the 1944 Act his title becomes that of Minister. He is 
in charge of a Ministry of Education, and his duty is to— 


promote the education of the people of England and Wales 
and the progressive development of institutions devoted to 
that purpose, and to secure the effective execution by local 
authorities, under his control and direction, of the national 
policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
Service in every area. (Section I.) 


This section clearly places very large powers in the hands of 
the Minister. Fears have been expressed, in Parliament and 
outside, lest they were too great, and an amendment was moved 
in the House of Commons to omit the words ‘‘ under his con- 
trol and direction." Mr. Butler resisted this, and was sup- 
Ported by the House. Sir Percy Harris voiced the general 
feeling when he said that if the Act was to work it was vital that 
- the Minister ** should be armed with full power and authority 
to force education authorities up to one common level ’’; and 
Mr, Butler was warmly applauded when he declared that he 
Intended the central authority to “ Jead boldly and not follow 
timidly "— without, he was at pains to emphasize, either 
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destroying or diminishin 
had always worked with the local authorities, 


There is a very strong case for effective central direction and 
control. It was a ma. 


jor defect in English educational adminis- 
tration that local a thoriti 


reactionary in their Provision, thus denying children (and 
adults) in their areas 

enlightened and progr 
of the Board of Educ. 
Such backward autho 


1944 
€ the spirit of partnership in which it 


essive authorities, because the edet 
ation had no Statutory power to compe 
rities to raise their standards: 


concerning any action p 
» Or of any person engaged in the 

It is important to remember 1n 
n that every citizen has the right (and the duty) 
to bring to the noti is member of Parliament any matter 
into which he feels ina.: ought to be made. 
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The duty of these councils is— 


to advise the Minister upon such matters connected with 
educational theory and practice as they think fit, and upon 
any questions referred to them by him. 


The vitally important words in this charge are those which I 
have italicized. There was previously as part of the machinery 
of the Board of Education a Consultative Committee to which 
the President could, and did, refer matters for detailed inquiry 
and report; and some exceedingly valuable reports resulted 
from the investigations of this committee." But it had no power 
to conduct inquiries on its own initiative. The councils have 
this power, and provided they are composed of men and women 
of independent mind, with the courage of their convictions, 
they can be not only of the greatest assistance to the Minister 
but also an effective deterrent to arbitrary or irresponsible 
action on his part. 

It is true that the Minister himself appoints the chairmen, 
members, and secretaries of the councils, and by Regulations * 
determines their terms of office and conditions of retirement. 
This would seem to take away much of their value as a check 
upon him. But against this has to be set the fact that he must 
include in his annual report to Parliament an account ** of the 
Composition and proceedings ’’ of the councils (Section 5). 


A prolonged debate took place in the House of Commons con- 
cerning the composition of these councils. Various members 
desired to see direct representation of specific interests— 
industry, agriculture, adult education, ‘technical education, for 


“Notably the “ Hadow ” Report on The Education of the Adolescent 
(1926), on the basis of which the reorganization of the public elementary 
school into primary and post-primary divisions was begun. 

? See Central Advisory Councils for Education Regulations, 1945. (S.R. and 
O., 1945, No. 182, price 1d.) 
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such proposals, saying en 

to be as broadly representative x e 
Despite strong pressure, he |. 

Section 4, which merely requires 

each council shall include 


tion of what 
8th F ebruary 


, action, Sections 2 and 3 deal with m 
Property and functions to the Minister and t 
ments issued by him. 


PART II 
THE STATUTORY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
(i) LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Section 6 provoked more discussion in the House of 
Commons than any other. It lays down that— 


subject to the provisions of Part I of the First Schedule to 
this Act, the local education authority for each county shall 
be the council of the county, and the local education 
authority for each county borough shall be the council of the 
county borough. 
This effected something of a revolution in the local administra- 
tion of education, for it meant that 169 of the then existing 
315 local education authorities ceased to exist on rst April 
1945, when this Part of the Act came into operation. Hence 
the excitement. 


Why should such a drastic change have been thought neces- 
Sary? For the answer one must go back to the Education Act 
of r902. This set up the machinery of local administration 
Which was in 1944 so strikingly modified. It made the county 
Councils and the county borough councils local education auth- 
Orities for all forms of public education. (These authorities, 
because their powers and duties were specified in Part II of the 
I902 Act, became known as '' Part II Authorities.’’) It also 
Made municipal boroughs with a population exceeding 10,000 
at the rgor census and urban district councils with a population 
exceeding 20,000 local education authorities for elementary 
education only within their areas. These were the '' Part III 
Authorities." It was the Part III Authorities which were 
abolished under the 1944 Act. 
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tus, not extinguish them. Make 
education authorities, like the county 
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councils and the coun 
exercising educational 
many cases doing so e 
some of the most pro 
in the country—not 
over, some of them 
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county boroughs. 
But there were weak links in this apparently strong case- 
The maj thorities, it had to be admitted, 


thout educational powers 
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tity of the people of Eng- 
time for a comprehensive 
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- That compromise is to be 
Ist Schedule to the Act. 3 
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Part I of this Schedule provides that the Minister may con- 
stitute a ‘‘ joint education board ’’* for the areas of two or 
More counties or county boroughs judged too small or poor to 
carry by themselves the full burden of the new education 
Service. 

Part III of the Schedule provides that the areas of counties 
(the provision does not apply to county boroughs) may be par- 
titioned ‘‘ into such divisions as may be conducive to efficient 
and convenient administration," and that in these, bodies of 
Persons to be known as ** divisional executives '' shall be con- 
stituted to exercise on behalf of the authority ‘‘ such functions 
Telating to primary and secondary education? as may be so 
Specified. The only powers which the authority may not 
delegate are those of borrowing money and raising a rate. 

Schemes of divisional administration are to be made by the 
local education authority," but the Act provided that the council 
of any borough or urban district could, before rst October 
1944, lodge a claim to '* be excepted from any scheme of divi- 
sional administration to be made by a local education auth- 
Ority." Tf the population of the borough or urban district was 
in 1939 not less than 60,000, or its elementary school popula- 
tion not less than 7,000, the Minister had to allow the claim. 
In other cases he consulted with the local education authority 
and any other councils concerned, and allowed the claim if he 
Considered that special circumstances justified it. The council 
of an ‘‘ excepted district has the right to make (after con- 


1 inl i 
One joint board, for the Soke of Peterborough and the City of Peter- 
borough, has been set up. 
2 9 t $ 
And, in certain circumstances, further education. See Education Act, 
1946, Second Schedule, Part I. 


*See Ministry of Education Circular 5, Schemes of Divisional Administra- 
lion, for the general principles on which such schemes are based. 
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(ii) Tue System Recast 
most important in the Act. It entirely re 
casts the structure of the Statutory 

i i S organized in 


ZI September 1954 there Were 202 divisiona] executi 
excepted districts, 


? 15th February 1944, Hansard, Vol. 397, No. 30, col. 78. 
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other than elementary. As secondary education began at II+ 
and technical at 12 or 13, while elementary continued until 14, 
these two parts overlapped. But as maintained secondary 
schools were available for only about 9.5 per cent. of the chil- 
dren eligible by age, and junior technical schools for about 0.6 
per cent., there was a grave inadequacy of educational oppor- 
tunity for the young adolescent. For 90 per cent. of the chil- 
dren attending State schools (who made up over 9o per cent. 
of all children) an elementary education only was available. 

That unhappy state of affairs is now ended. Section 7 says 

at— 

The statutory system of public education shall be organized 

in three progressive stages to be known as primary educa- 

tion, secondary education, and further education; 
and that— 

it shall be the duty of the local education authority for every 

area, so far as their powers extend, to contribute towards the 

Spiritual, moral, mental, and physical development of the 

community by securing that efficient education throughout 

those stages shall be available to meet the needs of the popu- 
lation of their area. 

Previously, it was the du£y of the local authorities to provide 
elementary education only, though Part II authorities had 
powers to provide or aid the provision of secondary and other 
higher education. How adequately those powers were exer- 
cised depended upon the attitude towards education of a local 
authority or upon the financial resources at its command; and, 
as everyone knows, the provision of higher education was ex- 
tremely unequal—and nowhere sufficient. It is now the statu- 
tory duty of the local education authority to make available 
efficient facilities for primary and secondary education for every 
boy and girl, and for further education for every man and 
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Woman who desires them, in its area, It is the duty of every 
Citizen to see that duty well done. 


The financial implications 


Providing (a) Primary education, 
which is defined as “ full-ti 


d 
ments of junior Pupils ” (i.e, pupils under r2 years of age), aaa 
(b) Secondary education, that is, “ full-time education su 
able to the Deeds of senior i 


In amplification of the above there comes the following 
glorious Passage, which sh 
of every loca] ed 


ucation commi 
every citizen: 


and the schools available for an area shall not be deemed to 
be sufficient unl i i 


1, including practical instruc- 
tion and training *PPropriate to their Tespective needs. 
Written on that passage, but 
4 at Properly interpreted it will mean 
d appropriate educational] Opportunity for every poy 
) of compulsory schooling, and, i 
yond it to age 1o. 
© could preteng that it is easy to achieve this ideal. 
It is proving extremely diffic © school buildings of this 

“specially the TY School buildings, are on 
1 These definitions wi 


desired, b 


€x-elementa: 


ere modified in 1948, See pages 125-6. 
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the whole out-of-date and much below what present-day stan- 
dards? demand. Many are squalid, and some insanitary. It 
was estimated before the war by a competent authority ° that 
four out of every five elementary schools ought to be rebuilt. 
Moreover, school accommodation for upwards of 300,000 
pupils was destroyed or seriously damaged by enemy action 
during the war; the raising of the school age to 15 was stated 
by Mr. Butler to require an additional 391,000 school places* 
—the equivalent of over 1,000 schools accommodating 350 
children—and the further raising to 16 another 406,000 places. 

Schools have been built in large numbers since the war; it 
was reliably estimated in 1954 that one child in six was being 
educated in accommodation built since 1944. But the school 
population increased rapidly from 1947 owing to the rise in the 
birth-rate since 1942, and new building has barely kept pace 
with this. Moreover, without sufficient teachers of the right 


quality the best accommodation is of litle value. The Emer- 


gency Scheme for the training of teachers, concluded in Octo- 


ber 195r, produced some 35,000 qualified teachers, and normal 
recruitment to teaching has been doubled. Even so, the ratio 
of teachers to pupils has not increased. And there is a third 
task. Teachers and research workers have done much to revise 
School curricula, especially secondary school curricula. No 
praise can be too high for the brilliant experimental work that 
has been done by the staffs of numerous modern, many tech- 
Nical, and some grammar secondary schools since 1945. This 

y required under the 1944 Act, see 


' For the minim igi 
um standards original r 
Regulations prescribing Standards for School Premises, 1945 (S.R. and 
O., 1945, No. 345, price 6d.). Regulations made in 1951 and 1954 
reduced the requirements somewhat and made them less rigid. 
* The late Dr. F. H. Spencer, a former Chief Inspector to the London 
County Council, in Education for the People (Routledge). 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, sai 
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an the abolition of the 
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Dom 50 to 40 in primary schools, though further reduction has 
een promised “ directly the necessary increase in the supply 
of teachers and school accommodation makes it reasonably 
mer That promise has not yet been fulfilled; despite a 
arge recruitment of teachers the number of children has out- 
paced them, and classes have grown larger. 


Section 8 goes on to instruct local education authorities, when 
making their provision of schools, to have particular regard to 
four points: 


(x) Separate schools for primary and secondary education. 

(2) The needs of children under 5. 

(3) The needs of children suffering from “ any disability 
of mind or body." 
. (4) The ‘‘ expediency of securing the provision of board- 
ing accommodation, either in boarding schools or otherwise, 
for pupils for whom education as boarders is considered by 
their parents and by the authority to be desirable." 


I have quoted the last direction in full, because this is the 
first occasion in our educational history that local education 
authorities have been statutorily enjoined to set up boarding 
Schools. The wisdom of the other directions is self-evident. 


Section 9 gives the local education authorities the necessary 
Powers to establish and maintain and to assist primary and 
Secondary schools, outside as well as inside their areas; and 
deals with nomenclature. Maintained schools (except nursery 
and special schools) if established by the authority are termed 

County schools,’’ if by other bodies ‘‘ voluntary schools." 
Schools mainly for children between 2 and 5 are “ nursery 
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4 » the do 
Schools ” (notice that the word « mainly MAS 
open for the 2 to 7 nursery schoo] which many NIE. for 
advocate), Schools Providing specia] educational T 
handicapped children are « Special schools. 


Section ro lays it down that— 


p stan- 
The Minister Shall make regulations ! prescribing he local 
ards to which the premises of schools maintaine 
education authorities are to conform: the 
S 

and that Subject to exceptions for special FA their 
local authorities must see to it that the premises one This 
maintained Schools c tm to the prescribed standar the idea 
i important Section. It should be related to satisfie 
ion 8, ang Public opinion should not Bo uch 5 
€ school Premises in every area are vations 
i ideal possible. The Regu dmir- 
e first of their kind ever made—were e eco- 
able, and it is great] be regretted that the county Tu 3 
o ed What one hopes will be o 
temporary Tetreat from them. ere 

It must be added that the schools being built under the ae 
Testrictions o Tce economy compare favourably dit i5 
almost any built in this Country before. The greatest Stone 
due to the Ministry of Ucation, the local education aut as 4 
™ architects fo aving regarded economy, not 
Oorer quality, but aS à spur to greater efficiency: n 
Section rr is one of the key Sections of the Act. It lays par 
that within a year of the co ing into operation of Part I al 
the Act (tha is, Within à Year of ra April 1945) every, ie 
education authority must Prepare and submit to the Minis 
a development plan” i 


; ose 
Showing what the authority prop 
! See Page 17, 
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to do to secure that there shall be “ sufficient " (remember 
Section 8) primary and secondary schools in their area; and 
how they propose to do it. 


Most of the local authorities found the time allowed too 
Short. In March 1946 the Minister, in Circular 90, granted 
them leave to apply for an extension of up to three months, or 
longer if they could show special cause. Several authorities, 
including the London County Council, at once applied for an 
extension of one year, and many others found they could not 
complete the task in less time. By the end of 1951, almost all 
the local education authorities had submitted complete plans. 


In Circulars 28 and 9o the authorities were told that they 
Might submit their development plans by instalments, one or 
More districts at a time; and this procedure was followed by a 
number of authorities. 


. When the Minister has approved a development plan, he 
issues a ‘ local education order ” (Section 12), which defines 
telg duty of the authority with respect to the measures to be 
taken." Tf the local authority object to the order and ‘‘ inform 
the Minister that they are aggrieved,” then it must be laid 
before Parliament, and either House may within 40 days annul 
it. The same applies to any amendment of an order. An 
amendment may be made by the Minister only after he has 
Siven notice to the authority and any schools concerned ; and 
they have two months in which to submit objections. 


Sections 13 and 14 deal with the establishment and discon- 

tinuance of Schools, their purpose being to provide that there 

Shall be adequate consultation before so important a step 1s 

taken. Public notice must be given of any such proposal, 

Which must be submitted to the Minister; and school managers 

9T governors or ‘‘ any ten or more local government electors 
* 
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for the area ” have two months in which to submit obj 
Some of the details of these sections have been altered by 
Acts of 1946 and I953. 3 E 
Two years' notice must be given of the proposed «5. 
ance of a voluntary School, and except by leave of the Mi UN 
“it may not be given at all if he or the local aM 
incurred expenditure (except for repairs) on the establis ec 
or alteration of the School. If notice has been given, an the 
Managers or governors Cannot carry on the school rine 
interim period, the local authority can assume complete con 


(iii) Duar CONTROL 

The compromise on the « 
of the outstanding triumphs 
everybody (in fact, it comple: 


the Act all Post-primary schools became 
Secondary, Dua] Control w. 


Cover the field of Secondary education, 


Section 15 names the three Categories of voluntary ue 
Controlled, aided, and Special agreement, and specifies 
financial obligations of the managers or governors. 

The mana 


ors of a “ controlled school "' is 
Dot responsible for any of the expenses of maintaining t 
school. The whole falls o local education authority. 
of an '' aided school” or à 
are responsible for — 


BeIS Or governors 
“ special agreement schoo] >” 


the expenses of discharging any liability incurred by them 
| " 
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or on their behalf or by or on behalf of any former managers 
or governors of the school or any trustees thereof in connec- 
tion with the provision of premises, or equipment for the 
Purposes of the school, any expenses incurred in effecting 
such alterations to the school buildings as may be required 
by the local education authority for the purpose of securing 
that the school buildings should conform to the prescribed 
Standards, and any expenses incurred in effecting repairs to 
the school building, except repairs to the interior of the school 
buildings, or resulting from use of the buildings by the local 
education authority for purposes other than those of the 
School.! 


The above arrangement looks (and is) complicated. I give it in 
full, for three reasons Jl first, because the sharing of the financial 
Tesponsibility for a voluntary school as between the local auth- 
?rity and the school managers or governors has been a matter 
S Controversy ever since sharing was first mooted; second, 
cause there is much misunderstanding as to what exactly the 
respective obligations are; and thirdly, because for the first 
€ the voluntary schools are offered a choicé of alternatives, 
carrying different privileges and obligationg.’ I want therefore 
© make the position of voluntary schools under the Act as clear 
as Is possible in a brief summary.^, The managers or governors 
of a controlled school have no financial obligations whatsoever; 
© entire responsibility falls upon the local education auth- 
onty. The managers or governors of an aided school or a 
Specia] agreement school are responsible for the capital expen- 
lture on alterations required by the local authority to keep 
* premises up to standard, and for expenditure on repairs to 
€ exterior of the buildings. The local education authority is 
Section 15, as amended by the Education Act, 1946. 


ere are some points of detail in the agreement which are still obscure, 
and may have to be decided by test cases in the courts. 
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nning costs, including teachers’ sete 

rior of the building, to the playground aa E 

or the erection and maintenance of bui 

y for the school health and meals services. 
But while the managers or 

agreement school are 


responsible for all ru: 
for repairs to the inte. 
playing-fields, and fi 
ings used exclusivel 


governors of an aided or special 
responsible for certain specified categ nS 
y do not have to find all the money to mee 
these expenses, They have only to find half. Section 102 (as 
amended by the Education Act, 1946) lays it down that 


The Minister shall pay to the managers or governors of PVE 
aided school and of every special agreement school mondi 
ance contributions equal to one-half of any sums expende 

by them in Carrying out their obligations under paragraph (4) 


of sub-section (3) of Section x 5 of this Act in respect of altera- 
tions and repairs to the schoo] buildings: 


Provided that no 
able 


Which provision is made by the special 
agreement relating to the School. 
ph 


A &reement school ” was a product of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1936. Tn order to hasten on the reorganization © 
system, local education authorities were 
empowered to make ** 


Special agreements ” with managers for 


i als might be made. Five hundred and 
nineteen agreements were entered into (289) being put up by 
Catholic. schools), but owing to the War 


pA 
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only 37 of the projects materialized. The Third Schedule of 
the 1944 Act provides that the unfulfilled agreements may be 
tevived, with such revisions as circumstances may render 
desirable, All proposals have to be made within six months of 
the date upon which the local education order for the area 
Comes into force,' and all agreements have to be approved by 
the Minister, 


^ (iv) RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


What is the other side of the bargain between the Government 
and the voluntary schools? It covers three points: | the man- 
agement or government of the schools, the religious instruction 
SE in them, and the appointment and dismissal of teachers; ^ 
With the first of these points—the management or govern- 
Ment of schools—I will deal later in a separate section, ne 
'S matter raises also questions of general interest to all schoo 5 
"i ceetore coming to the agreement about religious instruction i 
Should be noted first that (Section 23) the secular m E 
Sec County schools and all voluntary schools ae 
A nd Schools is under the control of the loc is Ded 
of i In an aided secondary school it is under m 
is laiq Bovernom, As regards religious education 1 8 

!d down in Section 25 that— 


* 


the school day in every county school and in every coc 
School shall begin with collective worship 0n the pa 
1 Pupils in attendance, ^ N 
ales extended uestes as the Minister may in PY Hs f 
: p bo 
e So far as may be otherwise provided by the rules of man d 
articles of government for the school. 


rticular case 


2 


u. 
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and that— 


c Hh 
^—Teligious instruction shall be given in every county schoo 
and in every voluntary school. 


This is a new departure in our educational legislation. Though 
religious instruction and daily collective acts of worship ha 

for long previously been virtually universal in the schools, they 
had never been made Statutory obligations. The teachers 

organizations protested strongly against what seemed to ne 
an unnecessary and humiliating compulsion; and they receive A 
very considerable public and Parliamentary support. The Gov 
ernment’s decision to enforce compulsion has behind it a long 
history which there is no Space to discuss here, "The following 
reason for it was given during the Parliamentary debate by Mr. 


Chuter Ede, then Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education: 


2425.) 


Consequently, runs the ar 
this grounding will eve 
„Ensure this is to make j 


&ument, there should be no doubt that 

tywhere be given, and the only way to 
ta Statutory obligation. 

ee The traditional freedom of the parent in respect of religious 

education has, of Course, been Preserved. Section 25 lays it 

down that— 


It shall not be Tequired, as a condition of any pupil attend- 
ing any county or voluntary school, that he shall attend of 
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abstain from attending any Sunday school or any place of 
religious worship; — 


and that— 


If the parent of any pupil in attendance at any county school 
or any voluntary school requests that he be wholly or partly 
excused from attendance at religious worship in the school, 
or from attendance at religious instruction in the school, or 
from attendance at both religious worship and religious 
instruction in the school, then, until the request is with- 
um the pupil shall be excused such attendance accord- 
y. 


Moreover, provided it will not interfere with the pupil's atten- 
nce except at the beginning or end of a school session,” a 
eel may be withdrawn from school to receive such particular 
A 1glous instruction as his parents desire (Section 25). This 
Pplies to boarding as well as day schools. 
the hese provisions lead up to those concerning the nature of 
aid religious worship and instruction in county, controlled, 
ed, and special agreement schools respectively. ^ 
e By Section 26 the collective worship in a county school 
4 Nan not . . . be distinctive of any particular religious de- 
Ne natong and the religious instruction shall be ‘‘ in accord- 
EE with an agreed syllabus? adopted for the school . . . and 
Hall not include any catechism or formulary which is distinc- 
A of any particular religious denomination.” 
En y Section 27 the religious instruction in 2 controlled school 
all be ** in accordance with an agreed syllabus adopted for 


1 
A te A j a t 
3 Thi ssion is a morning or afternoon meeting. 
e Fifth Schedule provides for the convening by 
TESenauve conference of interested bodies 
Syllabus. See page 81. 


the local authority of a 
to prepare an agreed 
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the school," but if the parents of any pupils in er. | 
request that they receive religious instruction in accor E. | 
with the provisions of the trust deed or the previous prar SA | 
at the school, then arrangements are to be made for d a 
instruction to be given “ during not more than two perio A ul 
each week." In short, controlled schools are to be allowe | 


give denominational religious instruction twice a week. 


Provided the teaching staff of the school exceeds two, up 3 
one-fifth of the staff are to be “ selected for their fitness p. 
competence to give such religious instruction." These Ww 
called ‘‘ reserved teachers ” (Section 27). The head teacher; 
while holding that position, may not be a reserved tacna 

In aided and special agreement schools the religious 
instruction— ; 

Shall be under the control of the managers or governors E. 
the school, and shall be in accordance with any prov à 
of the trust deed relating to the School, or, where provis! a 
for that purpose is not made by such a deed, in accordance . 


with the practice observed in the school before it became 4 
voluntary school (Section 28). 


Mn-other words, in an aided or 
religious instruction 
tional instruction. 


In the case of all the cat 
primary School, however, 
defined limits) for meeting 


special agreement school all Ud 
may be (and doubtless will be) denomin 


at 
egories of schools, except the coun 
provision is made (within E. 
the wishes of parents who iet , 
different form of religious instruction from that given to i 
majority of pupils, In Specified instances, accommodation 


must be provided for the giving of such special instruction 
on the school premises. . Dd 
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(v) ScHooL GOVERNANCE 


If a school is to have a life of its own, and not become merely 
a unit in a system, it is essential that it shall be the particular 
care of a body of people charged with looking after its interests. 
Tt has always been the practice in England and Wales to have 
Such a body; but unfortunately, owing to the different histories 
of the elementary and secondary school systems, two different 
Systems of school governance have evolved: of management for 
clement schools, and of government for secondary schools. 
The 1944 Act, to the disappointment of many people, does not 
abolish this distinction. It retains management for primary 
Schools and government for secondary schools. The reason, 
Said Mr, Chuter Ede, is that— 


The machinery that now exists in local government for 
Creating governing bodies is the kind of machinery which it 
5 necessary to provide for the new and wider secondary 
Schools of the future. But, with regard to the primary 
School, T do not think they want the terrific machinery that 
the English governing body really is. (Hansard, oth March 
1944, Vol. 397, No. 44, col. 2243-) 


hi i The following outline of the machinery may help the reader 
Do make up his mind whether that opinion is justified. 


In the first place— 


For every county school and for every voluntary school there 


Shall be an instrument providing for the constitution of the 


body of managers or governors of the school in accordance 


With the Provisions of this Act (Section 17)- 
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t in- 
In the case of a primary school this is to be called an “i 


«insta 
Strument of management,'' of a secondary school an '' ins | 
ment of government,’’ 


ith 
Every primary school is to be conducted in accord wad 
“ rules of management," every secondary school in accor ote 
with ““ articles of government.’’ The “‘ rules of manageme. also 
are to be made by the loca] education authority, as arae 
the *' articles of government ” for a county secondary sc 


though these latter must be approved by the Minister. : 
“articles of Bovernment "' for a voluntary secondary S 
are to be made by an order of 

means in effect that 


approval. Before making an 


n 
B ned an | 
T people or bodies concer 


: more | 
e Secondary school has secured it rather 


ool | 
, that if a county primary sch 
serves an area in which there is a minor authority CEE, 
rough, urban district, or pari ers) 
Ppoint one-third of the mene | 
the local education authority appointing the other two-th | 
and second, that: 


t 
if the school is an aided school or a special agreer am 
school, two-thirds of the managers shall be foundation ™ 
agers (i.e. appointed by the voluntary body ONE UE 
School), and if the School is a controlled school, one- 8). 
of the managers shall be foundation managers (Section 1 


* Or the parish Meeting if there is no council. 
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S» Same conditions apply here concerning the proportion of 
a Piesentatives of the local education authority and the minor 
fy hority , but the authorities are limited to sharing the non- 
oundation managers.) 
Sen body of managers must not be less than six persons 
ton 18). This is a valuable advance on previous legisla- 
A Which limited the number to six. It does something te 
l QeTOW the gulf between boards of managers and boards o 
of ees and it makes possible more adequate representation 
ES © Interests concerned—a reform many bodies of por 
Ghoul ed I suggest that parents and teachers in particular 
Press for representation.' 

GNU is no limit to the numbers of a governing bo, es 
alwa; ary school; and in practice governing bo i RE 
bod Ribcen larger than bodies of managers. The Ev die: 
tion’, 9: a county school is to be appointed by the es e "m 
sut hority, of a voluntary school by the Minister after E 
porti ion with the local education authority. The punk Sa 

Obse ens of foundation and non-foundation members are 
Tved as in the case of primary schools (Section 19). 
iy 20 provides that the local education s E 
int; ?IhBle governing body for any two or m 2 
the paned Schools, heres cout or voluntary Coe 
€rnors €T case only with the consent of the managers w A ai 
Stron Ot a school concerned). This provision was, nid 
schogle resented by most of the old-established Rm d 
erning {Which cling resolutely to the idea of one schoo E 
local au Y. Clearly, this power in the hands of pem 3 
a Schoo] 9rity could lead to the extinction of the au Et fence 
€ appr has, in the past, so resulted in a few cas o wedie 
T PPrehension with which the schools regard it. 
1 uU both parents and teachers had direct representation On schoo! 


mana; : 
f Bement committees for many years. 
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other hand, the local authorities maintain that without M. 
Such arrangement it is impossible to find enough compe E. 
men and women who are able to give the time to ee d 
boards of management or government. Unhappily, doe v s. 
to be the case in many areas. But it should not be; th 


on 
should be an abundance of citizens ready and able to serve í 
boards of governors or managers. 


LA 


(vi) APPOINTMENT AND DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 


railure 
It is acknowledged by everybody that the success or failu 
of any scheme of educational reform de 


The sections dealing with the conditio: 
therefore deman i 


The primary Tesponsibility for sec 


"T is 
uring such conditions 7? | 
laid upon the Minister, Section 62 la 


ys it down that he shall— 


; for 
sements as he considers expedient for 
ailable sufficient EU d 
- and . . . may give to any lo 


u 

1 For a general idea of recent arrangements see The Education DET 

Cation Authorities) Grant Regulations, 1952 (S.L, 1952, No. 1203), 
Training of Teachers Grant Regulations, 1950 (S.L, 1950, no 234. 
and Circulars 18, 49, 53, 55, 77, 85, 106, 112, 114, 116, 117, 171, 
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And Section 89 that he shall— 


secure that for the purpose of considering the remuneration 
of teachers there shall be one or more committees approved 
by him consisting of persons appointed by bodies represent- 
ing local education authorities and teachers respectively, and 

` it shall be the duty of any such committee to submit to the 
Minister, whenever they think fit or whenever they may be 
required by him so to do, such scales of remuneration as they 
consider suitable; and whenever a scale of remuneration so 
Submitted is approved by the Minister he may by order make 
Such provision as appears to him to be desirable for the pur- 
pose of securing that the remuneration paid by local educa- 
tion authorities to teachers is in accordance therewith.’ 


„One essential point in Section 89 must not be overlooked. 
Since r9r9 the remuneration of teachers has been a matter for 

Scussion and agreement by the Burnham Committees (so- 
Called after the first chairman, Viscount Burnham), which are 
representative of local education authorities and teachers. 
While their decisions have been generally accepted, they were 
pot previously mandatory upon the local authorities, a few of 
Which at times attempted to disregard them. Under the 1944 
Act, once the Minister has approved the recommendations of 
he Burnham Committee (there is now one main committee for 
Primary and secondary schools), all local authorities must pay 


* agreed salaries. 


Appointment and dismissal are naturally subjects of vital 
ecm to the teacher, but, thanks to our tangled educational 
Istory, it has often been far from clear where lay the ultimate 


1 
S 
ee Burnham Committee Reports, 1945, 1948, 1951, 1954, H.M.S.O. 
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power to appoint and dismiss. The Act does much to clear up 
the position. ° 


Section 24 lays it down that in a county school the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers are both under the control of 
the local education authority. In a controlled school or @ 
special agreement school appointment is partially under the 
control of the local education authority. Managers or Exe 
ernors have a say in the appointment of ‘‘ reserved teachers, 
and the rules of management or articles of government may 
lay down special conditions of appointment; but ‘‘ no teacher 
shall be dismissed except by the authority." In an aided 
school the respective functions of the local education authority 
and the managers or governors are (save in respect of teachers 
giving religious education) to be regulated by the rules of 
management or articles of government for the school. : 
teacher appointed to give denominational religious instructio? 
in an aided school, if he fails to do so “ efficiently and suit- 
ably," may be dismissed, for that reason, by the managers OF 
governors without the consent of the authority (Section 28). 


If the local education authority 
“reserved teacher ” to a contro 
the agreement of the 
a suitable person 
religious instructio: 
dation managers o: 


propose to appoint a 
lled school, they must obtain 
managers or governors that he (or she) 35 
and professionally competent to give the 
n required (Section 27). Should the foun- 
T governors hold that a reserved teacher has 
failed to give appropriate religious instruction, ‘‘ they may 
require the authority to dismiss him from employment as 4 
reserved teacher in the school ”’ (Section 27). The same con- 


ditions obtain in a special agreement school if the agreement 


provides for the employment of reserved teachers (Section 28). 
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In an aided school the rules of management or articles of 
government— 


shall make provision for the appointment of the teachers by 
the managers or governors of the school, for enabling the 
local education authority to determine the number of teachers 
to be employed, and for enabling the authority, except for 
reasons for which the managers or governors are expressly 
empowered by this Act to dismiss teachers without such con- 
sent, to prohibit the dismissal of teachers without the con- 
sent of the authority and to require the dismissal of any 
teacher (Section 24), 


by agreement between the local 
r governors, or by an 
cannot agree— 


and they may make provision, 
education authority and the managers o 
order of the Minister if the parties concerned 

for enabling the authority to prohibit the appointment, 
Without the consent of the authority, of teachers to be em- 
Ployed for giving secular instruction, and for enabling the 
authority to give directions as to the educational qualifica- 
tions of the teachers to be so employed (Section 24). 


, sec 24 also contains the highly important innovation 
at— 


No woman shall be disqualified for employment as a teacher 
in any county school or voluntary school or be dismissed 
from such employment by reason only of marriage. 


th It is good to see these words at last in an Education Act, 
i ough regrettable that it should ever have become necessary 
© insert them, The country lost much through the widespread 
Tefusal of local education authorities to employ married women. 
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How much may be judged by the fact that by 1954 one-third 
of all women teachers in maintained primary and secondary 
schools were married women, as compared with one-twentieth 
in 1939. 

One of the most rooted and long-standing fears of teachers 
is that appointment and promotion may be affected by reason 
of the teacher’s religious convictions or practices. There has 
been real ground for this fear ever since voluntary and publicly 


provided schools first stood side by side. Section 30 provides 
that— 


- + + NO person shall be disqualified by reason of his religious 
opinions, or of his 


worship, from bein 
voluntary school 


religious opinions or 
religious worship. 


Provided that save in so far as they require that a teacher 
shall not receive any | 


with respect to a reserved 
T special agreement school. 

The value of that Section depends upon the spirit in which 
it is implemented. Though it is rare for an appointing body 
to pass over a teacher of superior educational qualifications 1n 


| 
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favour of one with more acceptable religious convictions, 
Public opinion should remain vigilant to see that, except in the 
Cases where qualification to give religious instruction is the 
prime consideration, general suitability for the post offered is 
always the first and only criterion. 


(vii) SPECIAL. EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 

Sections 31 and 32 deal with the organization, management, 
and maintenance of schools during the period between the 
Coming into operation of the Act and of the “local education 
Order." Sections 33 and 34 deal with the primary and second- 
ary education of children handicapped by physical or mental 
disability who require ‘‘ special educational treatment." 

The quality and quantity of such treatment has in the past 
varied enormously in different areas and different schools. In 
Some it has been comprehensive, kindly, and expert; in others 
non-existent, or virtually so, or very indifferent in quality. The 
Powers of the local education authority have been largely per- 
Missive; in the 1944 Act they are made obligatory, and more 
Stringent directions are made in respect of both notification and 

Treatment. 

In the first place the Minister has by regulations’ to define the 
Various categories of pupils requiring special educational treat- 
Ment, to make provision for the special methods appropriate for 
the education of pupils in each category, and to state the 
ae to be complied with by special schools (Section 

3 


It is the duty of the local education authority to ascertain 
What children in their area require special educational treat- 


s Regulations, 1953 


! See Th y i d Pupil. 
g e School Health Service and Handicappe ? pamphlet, Special 


L, 1953, No. 1156). See also the Ministry's 
Educational Treatment. 
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ment (Section 34). This is a great advance on the previous 
law, which required the ascertainment of mental defectives and 
epileptics only. To Carry out this duty the local education 
authority is granted power to require the parent of any child of 
two years old and upwards to submit him for examination bya 
medical officer. Conversely, the parent has the right to request 
the local education authority to examine his child. If after 
examination the medical officer decides that the child requires 
Special educational treatment, the authority must so inform the 
parents and provide! the appropriate treatment, But a child is 
' unless the issue of the certificate is neces- 
sary to secure the attendance of the child at a special school. 


. The most controversial point in the provisions (apart from 
issues not dealt with in the Act, such as the formation of @ 
Central Advisory Board to advise upon special educational 


A E throughout the country) is in Section 33. This states 
that— 


The arrangements made by a local education authority for 
the special educational treatment of Pupils . . . shall, so fa” 


One member after another of the House of Commons objected 
to the words I have italicized, ** so far as is practicable.’’ Mr. 
F. Messer, the member for South Tottenham, in the course of 


1 Unless, as the Education Act, 1946, 


makes clear, the parent makes suitable 
private arrangements. 
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a powerful and moving advocacy of the cause of the handi- 
Capped child, declared that— 


The wording of this clause is so loose that local education 
authorities can easily avoid their obligation. . .. With the 
words ‘‘ so far as is practicable ’’ in the clause anybody who 
Wants to find a reason for not doing something can easily 
find it. (Hansard, 21st March 1944, Vol. 398, No. 50, cols. 
690-91.) 


. Mr. Chuter Ede, on behalf of the Government, promised con- 
Sideration of an alternative wording; but the words remain, and 
Consequently it will be the business of public opinion, that is, 
Of you and me and every thoughtful citizen, to see that our local 
authorities at no time evade or treat lightly this obligation. 

these unfortunate children demand our most sympathetic con- 
sideration, Much additional provision has been made for them 
Since 1944, but accommodation still lags behind need. 


(viii) THe PARENT’S DUTY 
Section 35 defines ‘‘ compulsory school age ’’ as “‘ any age 
tween 5 and r5 years.” But it adds: 


Provided that as soon as the Minister is satisfied that it has 
become practicable to raise to 16 the upper limit of the com- 
Pulsory school age, he shall lay before Parliament the draft 
of an Order in Council directing that the foregoing provisions 
of this section shall have effect as if for references therein to 
the age of x 5 years there were substituted references to the 


age of 16 years; 


and unless Parliament says ‘‘ No "' within 40 days, the age will 
€come 16. 
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A battle royal was waged in the House of Commons over this 
section, which is of course one of the key sections of the Act. 
A strong body of professional, public, and Parliamentary 
opinion pressed for a definite date for the raising of the school 
ageto 16. The Labour Party made it one of the items of their 
official policy, as did also the active '' Tory Reform Group. 
Mr. Butler resisted every attempt, on the grounds that the un- 
certainties of the existing national and international situation 
made it impossible to fix a date with any certainty that it would 
be realized. He made it quite clear that on the principle of 2 


leaving age of 16 the Government were in full agreement with 
the House. 


I am quite sure that we are all agreed that the Bill i5 
drafted to envisage an educational System which will enable 
children to remain at School until they are 16. (Hansard, 
21st March 1944, Vol. 398, No. 5o, col, 742.) 


And he stressed the value of raising the age to 16. But, he 
continued, 


have deliberately not put a date i 
age. (Hansard, 21st March 194. 


The crux of the situation, he said, lay in the reorganizing of 
the schools into primary and Secondary. He pointed out that 
only 16 per cent. of the Voluntary schools were reorganize 
into senior and junior schools, and only 62 per cent. of the 
council schools. In the rural areas only 20 per cent. of all 
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oo were reorganized. To raise the school age to I5, he 
to Edd the provision of 391,000 additional school places, 
soo NM n ad 406,000 places. Over and above that, 
ale hs Lea E e destroyed (at that time) by enemy action 
n he considered the question of teachers he felt it still 
forte ae to include no definite date for raising the school age 
MH imitation of the size of classes to a maximum of 30 Was 
RES E ie of the most important reforms to be made. To 
EM ildren between r5 and 16 in school, in classes not ex- 
additi E would call for anything between 40,000 and 50,000 
suppl eachers, not counting replacement of wastage or the 
pply of teachers for county colleges. 


t desirable thing would be 
6 and the introduction at 
f continuing education. 
iew, to see that the 


d ot educational grounds the mos 
" ave the age raised from 14 to I 
ne and the same time of a system o 
_ It is absolutely essential, in my V 
ey of the educational system covers the age range right 
a to 18. [But] it would be unwise to insist on giving 
i sing-the-age-to-16 priority over young people's [i.e. 
Eu ] colleges until we have got further with the reorgan- 
SERM of the schools... Therefore the Government have 
E ic ed . . . that authorities should plan for a period of con- 
nuing education, in the first place, from the age of 15 to 18, 
and thereafter, when the leaving age is raised to 16, from 
16 to 18. (Hansard, 21st March 1944, Vol. 398, No. 50, 


cols. 746-7.) 


No one is a more convinced advocate than I of the necessity 
liest possible moment: 


for rais; 
raising the school age to 16 at the ear 
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yet there is no doubt that Mr. Butler was tight. To appoint 
Ist April 1945 as the date for the raising of the age to 15 was 
an exceedingly courageous gesture, but, as became apparent 
within a few days of the passing of the Act, an impracticable H 
one. The date had to be postponed, and the provision in 
Section 105 for a delay of not more than two years was no more 
than sheer common sense. 

The history of the years that have since elapsed has show? 
all too clearly how right Mr. Butler was. Despite the very 
large number of new schools that have been built—twice as 
many as the country has ever built within the same period o 
time—and of teachers that have been recruited, accommoda- 
tion and staffing have barely kept pace with the increasing 
school population. Reorganization is as yet far from being 
completed. The establishment of county colleges for the part- 
time education and training of young people in employment 
has had to be delayed, and there is still, in 1954, no prospect 
of this reform being implemented in the near future. To n 
hoped to have been able to raise compulsory school age to 1 
at any foreseeable date was, as events have conclusively 
demonstrated, to have hoped for the moon. 

On the issue of part-time to 18 first or full-time to 16 also I 
am convinced that Mr. Butler was right. Adolescent education, 
whether full-time or part-time, is a whole, not two distinct an! f 
different parts; and the first essential is that up to the age ° 
18 boys and girls shall be ensured educational care M 
guidance. The obviously beneficial effects of the rapid goma 
of part-time education and training on a voluntary basis sinc 

‘the war (to which further reference will be made later) offer, f 
think, incontestable evidence for this. Nevertheless, the a£ 
of full-time education must be raised to 16 as soon as ever E 
reform is practicable, in the interests of the boys and girls aP' 
in the interests of society and of the nation. 
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Which leads me to the next section in the Act, one to which 
Personally I attach the very highest importance. 


It shall be the duty of the parent of every child of com- 
pulsory school age to cause him to receive efficient full-time 
education suitable to his age, ability, and aptitude, either by 
Tegular attendance at school or otherwise (Section 36). 


This section imposes a far more weighty obligation on the 
, Parent than before. Previously, all he had to do was to “‘ cause 
‘his child, between the ages of 5 and 14, to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic." 

hat was easy. Any elementary school would do the job. 
There was no obligation on the parent to know, or care, any- 
thing about the child’s capacity or inclinations. But if the new 
obligation is taken seriously (as there is evidence it has been), 
the parent must both know and care, or he will not be doing 
his legal duty. 


The section lays a particularly heavy responsibility on 
Parents who decide to educate their children otherwise than by 
Tegular attendance at school. If a child is at a publicly main- 
tained school, it is the duty of the public authorities to see that 

€ gets an education which is both efficient and appropriate; if 
he is at a private school, the Minister (see Sections 70-75) will 
guarantee that it is at least efficient. In either of these cases 

* parent's responsibility will be a shared one. But if the 
Parent decides to educate his child himself or to put him in the 
charge of a private tutor, he bears the entire responsibility. 


Under this section hould have a lively interest 
; every parent shou ‘ niae 
in the quantity as well as the quality of the education his child 


this edition, Part III of the Act had not 


1 
U. 
nfortunately, up to the time of tion of private schools 


een brought into operation. But much inspec 
been done, with beneficial results. 
\ 
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receives. This means that the parents of children today should 
have a keen interest in the raising of the age of compulsory full- 
time education to 16; and. parents constitute a very influential 
body of public opinion which can do much to expedite this 
reform. 


There are many obvious ways in which parents can strive to 
fulfil their duty to the full: by forming Parents’ Associations, 
by serving on boards of managers or governors, on division@ 
executives and local education committees—or at least by see- 
ing that persons who will faithfully and conscientiously repre 
sent the parents are elected to these bodies. But above l, 
parents can seek to learn more about their children. That 15 
the first essential. A general raising of the standard of parental 


knowledge of childhood and adolescence is a long overdue 
reform, 


Section 37 deals with parents who neglect their duty. 1f? 
local education authority have reason to believe that a parent 
is failing to cause his child to be educated efficiently and appro" 
priately, they will first ask him to satisfy them, within a fort- 
night, on the point. If he cannot do so, they will serve upo” 
him a “‘ school attendance order '* requiring him to send his 
child to a specified school. The sovereign right of the parent is 
preserved in that he must be given an opportunity to spect 
the school himself. Failure to comply with a school attendance 
order renders the parent liable to prosecution. 


Failure to cause a child of compulsory school age who is ‘i 
registered pupil at a school to attend regularly is also a lega 
offence (Section 39), unless absence is due to sickness or other 
unavoidable cause; or to a prescribed religious observance; Of 
if the child lives more than three miles away from the schoo 
and no suitable transport or boarding accommodation is pro- 
vided by the local education authority. 
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In the case of children under 8 the distance is two miles. 
This thoughtful modification was made in the House of Lords at 
the insistence of Lord Gorell, who said he would press the 
Matter to a division unless the point were conceded. For chil- 
dren under 6, 200 attendances in a year (i.e. the equivalent of 
Ioo days) is held to constitute ‘‘ regular attendance," and 
Parents who by reason of their occupation have constantly to 
travel from place to place have only to prove that a child has 
attended as regularly as possible. It is such parents who, un- 
less a child is clearly unsuited for boarding-school life, should 
take advantage of any boarding facilities provided by local 
education authorities under Section 8 of the Act. In a child’s 
education continuity and the feeling of security which a 
familiar environment can give are of prime importance. — 

Section 40 sets out the penalties for failure to cause à child 
to receive efficient and appropriate education or to attend regu- 
larly at school. They are a fine not exceeding £1 for the first 
Offence, not exceeding £5 for a second, and not exceeding £10 
for a third or subsequent offence. After the second offence the 
offender becomes liable also to imprisonment for a period of up 
to one month. In all cases of prosecution, whether or not the 
Parent is convicted, the court may direct that the child be 
brought before a juvenile court with a view to a “‘ care and 
Protection ” order. 


(ix) FURTHER EDUCATION i 
, Sections 41-47 deal with further education. This is divided 
in Section 4r into two categories. It is laid down here that it 
Shall be the duty of the local education authority to secure the 
Provision of adequate facilities for— 
(a) full-time and part-time education for 
compulsory school age; 


persons over 
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(b) leisure-time occupation, in such organized ‘cultural 
training and recreative activities as are suited to their re- 
quirements, for any persons over compulsory school age who 


are able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for 
that purpose. 


The possibilities inherent in the above, and particularly in 
(b), are almost limitless. The Act requires (Section 42) that 
every authority shall Prepare and submit to the Minister 2 
Scheme of further education, and lays down that— 


A local education aut 
Scheme of further ed 


agreed between them and the authori 
was submitted (Section 42). 


This sub-section recognizes the leading part which voluntary 
bodies have always pl 


and in effect invites them to co 


and general adult education, 


* By March 1952 all except six local education authorities had submitted 
Schemes for further education. 
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(x) PART-TIME CONTINUED EDUCATION 


The Education Act of 1918 made provision for a system of 
Part-time education for all young persons up to the age of 18 
Who were not in full-time education. For the equivalent of one 
dày a week they were to be released from their employment to 
attend day-time classes. 

For a variety of reasons, including the hostility of both 
yeaa and employers of labour, the scheme was a failure. 
a few areas was it ever started, and in one only—Rugby— 

d it continue to operate on a statutory basis. 

The 1944 Act reintroduces the proposals of the 1918 Act, 
pna modifications designed to prevent a second failure. 

ection 43 lays it down that— 


On and after such date as His Majesty may by Order in 
Council determine, not later than three years after the date 
of the commencement of this Part of this Act,! it shall be the 
duty of every local education authority to establish and 
maintain county colleges, that is to say, centres approved by 
the Minister for providing for young persons who are not in 
full-time attendance at any school or other educational insti- 
tution such further education, including physical, practical, 
and vocational training, as will enable them to develop their 
various aptitudes and capacities and will prepare them for 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 


Each local authority is to survey the needs of its area and sub- 
mit plans for approval by the Minister, including, if necessary, 
Provision for boarding accommodation. The Minister will then 
issue an order, which will be mandatory upon the authority. 


to two years is allowed 


1 As e n4 fu 
ith the raising of the school age, a delay 2 P Order had been made. 


for (Section 108). But up to the end of 1954 no 
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It will be the duty of the local authority (Section 44) to serve 
upon every young person in the area who is not exempt from 
compulsory attendance for further education a ‘‘ college atic 
dance order ’’ directing him or her to attend at a specifie 
college. The following are exempt (Section 44): 


(a) Anyone in full-time attendance at a school or other 
educational institution, 


(b) Anyone who is shown to the satisfaction of the ten 
education authority to be receiving suitable and efficien 


instruction, full-time or part-time, equivalent to 330 hours | 
in 12 months, 


(c) Anyone who does not cease to be exempt under (a) oF 
(b) until the age of 17 years 8 months. 


(d) Anyone undergoing an approved course of training fou 
the mercantile marine or the sea-fishing industry, or having 


completed such course is engaged in either of these occupa- 
tions. 


(e) Any person employed by or under the Crown in any 
Service or capacity with respect to which the Minister certifies 
that, because of the arrangements made for the education © 
young persons therein, it would be unnecessary. 


(f) Any person certified as a mental defective or lunatic- 


(g) Any person who was I5 before the coming into opera- 


tion of this section, unless required by previous legislation to 
attend a continuation school, 


The required attendance is (Section 44) one whole day d 
wo half-days in each of 44 weeks each year, or, where p 
nuthority are satisfied that continuous attendance would 
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More suitable, one continuous period of 8 weeks or two con- 
tinuous periods of 4 weeks each in each year. Exceptional 
arrangements are to be made to meet exceptional circum- 
Stances, provided that the total attendance in a year is not less 
than 330 hours. Unless continuous attendance is required, no 
Person shall be asked to attend on Sunday, or a day '* exclu- 
Slvely set apart for religious observance by the religious body 
to which he belongs," or on any holiday or half-holiday to 
Which by agreement or the custom of his employment he 1s 
entitled, or between 6 p.m. and 8.30 a.m. (In the case of night 
Workers or persons employed at abnormal times this last pro- 
vision may be modified.) i 

A young person who fails to comply with any of the require- 
ments of a college attendance order, and cannot show good 
reason for it, is liable to prosecution and to the same penalties 
as parents who fail to cause their children to attend school 
regularly (Section 46). 

Every young person not exempt from compulsory attendance 
for further education must keep his local education authority 
informed of his address. Employers must notify the authority 
When a young person enters or leaves their employment, and 
dS to receive a copy of the college attendance order (Section 
5). 

There are two or three points in connection with this scheme 
of compulsory part-time education to which I would like to 


draw particular attention. First, the responsibility for BUT 
dance is laid upon the young person, not upon his ped new 
1S treated in this respect as an adult. Second, for the firs ae 
M our educational history, education for citizenship is Pium 
cally mentioned in an Act of Parliament. Third, also gee e 
first time, the provision of residential colleges 15 made possible. 

As to the scheme as a whole, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
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that it is the considered opinion of many educationists ani 
industrialists that had such a scheme been in operation, as W 


mployed adolescents that over 80 indy 
tries and large numbers of firms have already promote 

schemes of their own. There would n 
niggardly provision of P. 


they are treated and taught. 
as children back at school, we 
fied. If, as in most of the volu 


Given a fair start, competent administration, and under- 

€m of universa] part-time education 
has boundless possibilities for good. No doubt the time allo- 
cated in the Act would later 5 
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Dot really sufficient. This was frankly admitted in Educational 
Reconstruction, but, as Mr. Chuter Ede said later, when 
Section 44 was being debated in Committee: 


We have to realize that we are legislating in this matter in 
the face of a great tragedy—the failure of the sections of the 
Act of IQI8 that were framed for a similar purpose. There- 
fore, I ask members not to overweight this at the moment... 
aS far as the days are concerned, let us realize that every 
time we add an extra day to this first day, we require an 
additional number of teachers to those we want to start the 
scheme on the basis of one day a week. (Hansard, 23rd 
March 1944, Vol. 398, No. 52, col. 1116.) 


Was such caution justified? At the time, undoubtedly it 
Was. Ultimately, the answer lies with the public. If we want 
More continued education for our adolescent sons and daughters 
and young employees, we must not only say so, but show that 
We are prepared to meet the extra cost, build the additional 
buildings, and throw up from among ourselves the necessary 
Staff. The rapid increase of part-time education and training 
9n à voluntary basis since the war has shown that a growing 
body ot employers realize that this is not an irksome burden 

ut an investment of the highest value. Whereas in 1939 some 
41,500 young employees only were released for it during work- 
Ing hours, by 1954 the number had risen to over 300,000. 


(xi) ScHoorL HEALTH SERVICE 

In 1907 an Act of Parliament was passed requiring that every 
Child in attendance at a publicly maintained school should be 
Medically examined at intervals during his school career. The 
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operation of that Act effected nothing less than a revolution in 
the health and physique of the nation. This notwithst an 
certain very hampering limitations upon the School Medis 
Service, as it was then called. It was able to provide certa 


to provide for the medical inspection, at appropriate d 
Vals, of pupils in attendance at any school or county colleg 
maintained by them (Section 48); 
and— 
to make such 
edical treatment f 


and— 


P ils 
to make arrangements for encouraging and assisting pupil 
to take advantage of Such facilities (Section 48). 


The right of the parent to refuse to make use of hey 
facilities is safeguarded—though it is to be hoped that fe 
parents will wish to exercise this right. ith 

By Section 78 private schools may make arrangements x ol 
the local education authority to be covered by the Scho 
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Hea! . : 

girl a pegs There is thus made available to every boy and 
MM. RM between the ages of 2 and 18 free medical 
ERES e id treatment—a great advance on the 

It 
the Rene be noted that the School Health Service is under 
AR e control of the Minister of Health, though it is 
ed no ered by the Minister of Education and the local educa- 
uthorities. Section 79 of the Act requires that— 


M ae education authority shall furnish to the Minister 

AER such particulars as he may from time to time 

oan of the arrangements made by the authority in the 

— e their functions relating to medical inspection and 

authori eatment; and that Minister may give to any such 

of th ty such directions as to the discharge by the authority 
ose functions as appear to him to be expedient. 


Si 

AM the School Health Service has been an integral part 

Ghee ational Health Service set up in that year. Local 

6 secur oE ues now normally discharge their obligation 

facilitie e free medical treatment for school children through the 
ae i provided by that service. The establishment of the 

OUR Health Service did not affect the medical inspection 
Pupils or the ascertainment of handicapped children. 


(xii) MEALS AND MILK 
rities have had power to pro- 


Since 1906 local education autho 
Before the 1939-45 War this 


ide meals at school for children. 
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power was little exercised, save in the case of pader nourishes 
children of necessitous parents. Not more than 3 per cent. 0 
children were ever at one time being provided with meals; ang 
often the ‘ meal ” provided was meagre, while the manner 0 
its provision smacked of the Poor Law and public assistance. 
But during the war school meals became an integral part of the 
educational service 
enlightened policy of the then Minister of Food, Lord Woolton, 


and the wholehearted co-operation of the President of the Board 
of Education, Mr. 


Service began which 
half of all the childr: 1 
daily a well-balanced and well-cooked midday meal at schoot, 
and over four-fifths i 

Education is aiming 
per cent. of meals, 


In the Act the provisi 
duty of the local educ. 
that— 


on of both milk and meals is me daia 
ation authority. Section 49 lays it dow 


Regulations! made by the 
education authorities the du 


Members of the House of Commons urged that the meals P 
milk service, like the medica] Service, should be free. 1 Mi 
Butler’s reply was that the Government would in due cours 


] 98, 
1 Provision of Milk and Meals Regulations, 1945, (S.R. and O., No. 6 
price 1d.) See also Circulars 21, 34, and 96. y 
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ann : B 
Ar RM aie policy of social security, in which family allow- 
di Ministe d figure, and that then it would be necessary for 
respect of x Education to fit his department's policy in 
ELE milk and meals into the general Government scheme. 
necessary Es gives the authorities the power to provide, if 
college a UE accommodation other than in school or 
Cora i dren or young persons. Section 51 gives them 
ER d provide a child with clothing if he ““ is unable by 
of the edu e inadequacy of his clothing to take full advantage 
is ERR provided at the school.’”’ This is a new power 
SX though in Scotland it has obtained since 1918. 
lations? ¢ (2) of this section allows the Minister to make regu- 
Pupils at mpowering local education authorities to provide for 
clothing i a maintained school or county college '' articles of 
wearers for the physical training provided.”’ 
down that 33 is a most important and valuable one. 


It lays 


education authority to 
secondary, and further 
lude adequate facilities 


i 

x sube the duty of every local 

died at the facilities for primary, 

Dum lon provided for their area inc 
ecreation and social and physical training, 


and— 


on authority, with the 


fo 
T that purpose a local educati 
tablish, maintain, and 


appr A 
Pproval of the Minister, may €$ 
on in August 1946, when 


' The 
ien 
school pee owen Act came into operati : 
1946 (S A was made free. See Provisions of Free Milk Regulations, 
contrary i; and O., 1946, No. 1293, price 1d.. Meals have on the 
cost EU increased in price. From January 1953 a school dinner has 
-, except in hursery schools and classes and day special schools. 


2 
See Physi 
tysical Traini: 4 i n 
N raining (C. 1945. (S.R. and O., 1945, 
©. 871, price 1 S lothing) Regulations, [t 
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manage, or assist the establishment, maintenance, and E 
agement, of camps, holiday classes, playing-fields, play- 
centres, and other places (including playgrounds, eT 
nasiums, and swimming-baths not appropriated to any sche | 
or college) at which facilities for such recreation and for suc 
training . . . are available . - . , and may organize gor 
expeditions, and other activities . . . and may defray ° 
contribute towards the expenses thereof, 


When the Bill was first presented to Parliament, it was not 4 
duty but merely a power of the local authority to secure tha 
such facilities should be available. Those likely to benefit D, 
them (and who is not?) have to thank Admiral Sir Wil 
James, then M.P. for North Portsmouth, for having the posa j 
converted into a duty. They should also remember that, a 
the authority of Mr. Chuter Ede, ** The Government desire He 
see this clause fully implemented by the local education ee 
orities.”’ (Hansard, 23rd March 1944, Vol. 398, No. 52, s 
I166.) Sub-section (2), added in the House of Lords, requ! 


ility of Co-operation with voluntary bodies whose 
sion of similar facilities. ily 
Section 54—an immensely long one—deals with evils happ! 
diminishing in extent: foulness 


: s 
tation with vermin. And how difficult it was to draft! It wê 


one—though this is Probably too much to hope. A main conce E 
is to cause no undue embarrassment to parents of unfortuntd 
children who, themselves clean, become infested with verm 
by children of less clean parents, 


| 


| Section 55 empowers the local education authority to provide 

| 8S transport where necessary for pupils at schools or county 
Colleges and to pay reasonable travelling expenses where no 
transport arrangements are made. Section 56 empowers the 
authority to make arrangements if necessary for a child or 
Young person to be educated otherwise than at school. Section 
37 deals with the ineducable, making it the duty of the auth- 
ority to require the parents of any child of 2 and upwards who 
appears to be “ suffering from a disability of mind of such a 
nature or to such an extent as to make him incapable of receiv- 
ing education at school’? to submit the child for medical 
inspection by a medical officer of the authority; and if the 
«e pection shows the child to be so incapable to report the fact 
o the authority for the purposes of the Mental Deficiency Act, 
1913. The interests of the child's parents are safeguarded, and 
So also are those of other children, for it is laid down in sub- 
Section (4) that a child shall be considered ineducable not only 
af € himself is ‘‘ incapable of receiving education,” but also if 
his disability is such ‘‘ as to make it inexpedient that he should 
>C educated in association with other children either in his own 
interests or theirs.” 
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(xiii) EMPLOYMENT or CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Sections 58-60 make the necessary adaptations in the py 

relating to the employment of children and young persons 

Which are required by the raising of the compulsory school age 

and the institution of compulsory part-time education. aioe 

_ Considerable misunderstanding of the purpose (ji aues with 

d appears to have occurred in the House of Gorra VAT 
€ result that well-meaning but pointless attempts were 


to prohibit the employment of children of compulsory school 
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age. I am entirely in sympathy with the aim, for I am con- 
vinced that for a child of compulsory school age, even if this be 
16, full-time education is a sufficiently exacting and laborious 
day’s work. But as the Chairman of the Committee reminde | 
the Commons, '* This is an Education Bill, and not a Bill IR 
lating to the employment of children and young persons. 
Juvenile employment is dealt with by the Children and Young 
Persons Act, I933, and the Home Secretary is responsible for 
the administration of this Act, as he is also for the administra: - 
tion of the Shops Acts, 1934, and the Young Persons (Employ 
ment) Act, 1938, all of which contain provisions affecting th 
employment of children and young persons. Changes in th? 
law relating to such employment cannot be made in an Educa 
tion Act, save in so far as any new requirements in respect ° 
age and hours of compulsory attendance at an educational insti- 


tution necessitate modification of the law relating to juven! £ 
employment. 


(xiv) FEES IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS 


Section 6r contains one of the most controversial points ing 
the Act. Sub-section (1) lays it down that— 


No fees shall be charged in respect of admission to any scho! 
maintained by a local education authority, or to any county 


college, or in respect of the education provided in any Suc 
Schooler college. . 


It will be noted that the prohibition extends only to schoo! 
maintained by a local education authority. That was the point 
at issue. Under the Act direct grant schools (i.e. schools which 
receive financial aid direct from the Ministry of Educatio”. 
Tetain the power to charge fees. 
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P A ver ig 
in all s dd body of opinion desired the abolition of fees 
cally much ae anes in receipt of public funds. A numeri- 
sionately desi E er, but very influential, body of opinion pas- 
Süpport of e. their retention. Amendments were moved in 
Crucial debat these views, but the one which provoked the 
Peckham m was the one moved by Mr. Silkin, M.P. for 
primary y proposed that after the word “ any ”’ the words 
1944, Vol Dd » be added. (Hansard, 28th March 
The is ; 39 , No. 54, col. 1272 et seg.) 
appy oni a social, not an educational one, and an un- 
the place to ct of our tangled educational history. This is not 
Outline the argue it, for the purpose of this book is merely to 
some of e of the Education Act and to indicate 
Suffice here SEGUI and problems it presents. It must 
tr. W.G EOM to illustrate the opposing points of view. 
sentative » ove, M.P. for Aberavon, and an official repre- 
the National Union of Teachers, said: 


If we have some of 
r they will 

and that 
Hansard, 


It is À 

eo A trying to burke the issue. 

€ regar del. still paying fees, then it is quite clea: 

they will b with higher esteem than other schools, 

28th Mar P regarded as having a higher status. ( 
ch 1944, Vol. 398, No. 54, col. 1287.) 


In 
reply, Mr. Butler said: 


Educa; 
Mu cannot by itself create the social structure of a 
dq UN MESS world as I find it... . One 
built is ae ae principles on which this Bill has been 
Varieties aa shall be a variety of schools. One of the 
€ schools hich I think is quite legitimate is that there shall 
towards th in which it is possible for parents to contribute 
e education of their children. (Ibid., cols. 1302-3-) 
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Readers who wish to study the question in detail must 
referred to the two reports of the Fleming Committee. In ail 
main report, Public Schools and the General Ed 
System," they will find an historical chapter showing how the 
came to be charged in secondary schools and proposals for D 
abolition or grading of fees in direct grant schools. In the 
interim report, Fees in Secondary Schools,” they will find p. 
arguments for and against the abolition of tuition fees in gr? 
aided secondary schools. ing 

The rest of section 6r deals with charges for boardin 
accommodation at maintained primary and secondary SM 
and county colleges, The gist of it is that parents will be as 
to pay board and lodging charges '' in accordance with d 
approved by the Minister," and that such charges will be 
mitted in case of financial hardship. 


Section 62 has already been referred to. Section 63 exp 
educational establishments from building byelaws and Sec B 
64 voluntary schools from payment of rates. Section 65 secu ^ 
to the managers or governors of a voluntary school the D. 0 
from any endowment; they are not required to pay this ov® wv 
the local education authority. Section 66 empowers local € ed. 
cation authorities to assist financially governors of "ipe 
secondary schools in respect of liabilities incurred by 
before Part II of this Act came into operation. 


e 

Section 67 provides that (unless expressly provided o 
wise in the Act) any dispute between a local education an / 
and the managers or governors of a School, or between E P 
more local education authorities, in respect of powers OT 
under the Act, may be determined by the Minister. 


6d. 
1 H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d. ? H.M. Stationery Office, 


* See page 32. 
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Sectio ; 
cma a poe was added to the Bill at a very late stage, 
local educati inister to intervene if he is satisfied that any 
county or RM ueri or the managers or governors of any 
reasonably ond school are acting or proposing to act un- 
expressed? ** th en the section was introduced, the opinion was 
f0) be checked at this discretionary power of the Minister ought 
ment,” and m . . either in the Courts (of Law) or by Parlia- 
any direction er an amendment was moved to the effect that 
like the Re eae by the Minister under this section should, 
Pore a c ations he makes, be laid before Parliament for 
The am ng which time either House might annul it. 
behalf co M was rejected by the Government, on whose 
linister of a of Selborne pointed out that under the Act the 
ilities, and th ucation was charged with very great responsi- 
9f Appeal. at in effect this section constituted him a Court 


on the complaint of any 


** . The Minister is only to come in 
rds refer to the excep- 


Per: 

Shae kei otherwise (the last two wo 
he feels s id grs no complaint has been made but where 
real pu INA ound to act in the public interest). - - - The 
An cakes ns of the clause is to provide some court of appeal 
Teasonably Fri education authorities have acted un- 
Col. 960.) ansard, 18th July 1944, Vol. 132, No. 72, 


L 
?rd Selborne continued: 


ave such an 


I submi > 
mit that it is absolutely necessaty to hi 
rs and local 


appe: j 
peal, because there are hundreds of manage 


i 
Bp 
ord A 
col. Mose (Hansard, 12th July 1944, Vol. 122, No. 70, 
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authorities all over the country who may have to make some: 
times very difficult decisions, and there may be local factors 
that possibly exacerbate controversy. It would be expecting | 
altogether too much to assume that no mistake will ever Pe 
made, and we should all agree that the Minister should have 
some power of reversing an unwise or an unfortunate dec 
sion. My noble friends say that the Minister himself ough | 
to be subject to the check either of Parliament or of a judg’ 
But this is a matter of administration, .. . You could 2° 
administer this or any other Act under procedure of tha 


kind. (Hansard, 18th July x V 2, cols 
960-61.) PEN SMS i 


I have dwelt on this point at some length because of the 
frequently expressed fear that the tendency today is to pla’ 
too much power in the hands of Ministers of the Crown, W 
consequent diminution of the powers of Parliament, the local 
authorities, and the public, This question of the allocation ° 
power is supremely important for the future of our democracy! 
and it is only right that whenever it arises the particu! 
inetanee should be scrutinized with the utmost care. The par 
cation Act gives the Minister far greater powers than ever 
President of the Board of Education had; and earlier in th® 
pages I have indicated some of the dangers which must " 
faced as a result. But in the present instance I feel that w 
Government's argument was perfectly right. If by Act 
Parliament a Minister is required to “ control and direct e 
“national policy," he must be granted the last word in 
administration of that Act, 

Section 69 empowers the Minister to make regulations oa 
cerning the conduct of medical inspections and examina 
including the requiring of parents to submit their children: * 
part-time students to submit themselves, for medical exami? 
tion. 


^ 


PART III 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Whenever I have had to explain the provisions of the 
Ucation Act, 1944, somebody has always asked, “ What is 
E: Position of the private school?'' Sections 70-75 will one 
Y Provide a detailed answer to that question. 

ection 7o states that— 


The Minister shall appoint one of his officers to be Registrar 
of Independent (i.e. private) Schools; and it shall be the duty 
E the Registrar of Independent Schools to keep a register of 
F independent schools, which shall be open to public inspec- 
on at all reasonable times. 
a © Proprietor of any private school may make application to 
scu, Stered. The registration will be provisional until the 
ool has been inspected on behalf of the Minister, who will 
m confirm it (provided, of course, that the report on nis 
an Er satisfactory), If the Minister is satisfied in respec A 
E Y School or class of schools that this procedure 1s unnece 
ae pe ael or schools will be exempted from it and become 
atically registered (Section 70). ' 
S vas UM pua. in Parliament about 


t 1 - 
E last Provision, which, it was alleged, smacked of topia 
tro T. Butler explained that it was simply meant to 

rouble, te enough to 


s The Ministry, he said, would have quite i 

ES qi Pecting rta om which they knew nothing, witho 
(RE to their work by inspecting schools they already 

.'' Previous inspection) to be thoroughly efficient. 
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There are four grounds upon which a school may be refused 
registration or removed from the register. These are: 


(a) That the school premises or any parts thereof are U2" 
suitable for a school. 

(b) That the accommodation provided at the school 
premises is inadequate or unsuitable, having regard to the 
numbers, ages, and sex of the pupils attending the school. 

(c) That efficient and suitable instruction is not being p10 
vided, having regard to the ages and sex of the pupils. 

(2) That the proprietor of the school or any teacher Er. 
ployed therein is not a proper person to be the proprietor : 
to be a teacher in any school (Section 71). 


A school would not be immediately struck off the register. TM 
procedure is that the Minister serves upon the proprietor is 
“ notice of complaint," and unless the matter complained of ! 
deemed by the Minister to be irremediable, the proprietor 
given not less than six months to put it right (Section 71)- 
The proprietor may appeal by referring the complaint t0. e 
Independent Schools Tribunal to be set up under the Act cH 
tion 72). The Sixth Schedule provides that this tribunal M 
consist of two panels, to be appointed by the Lord Chancel, 
(the '* legal panel ’’) and the Lord President of the Council ( i) 
“ educational panel ’’) respectively. Members appointe 
either panel must have appropriate qualifications. Any 8P 
will be determined by a tribunal of three persons from t ji 
panels, a chairman from the legal panel, and two members 1 
the educational panel. The decision of the tribunal is fin" 
From six months after the coming into operation of this ^", 
of the Act any person conducting an unregistered Ser í 
who, being disqualified from acting as a teacher, acce nie 
endeavours to obtain employment in any school, will be P 


al 
p 
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for a first offence, to a fine not exceeding £20, for a second or 
subsequent offence to a fine not exceeding £50 or up to three 
Months’ imprisonment, or both (Section 73). Any person dis- 
qualified by an order made under the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1945, is thereby disqualified also under the Education Act, 
1944 (Education Act, 1946, Second Schedule). ; 
_A disqualified person may apply to the Minister to have his 
disqualification removed, and if his application is refused may 
appeal to the Independent Schools Tribunal (Section 74): 

Part III of the Act will come into operation on a date to be 
appointed by Order in Council. No order had been made 
when this edition went to press, but in 1954 the Minister of 
s ducation, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, announced that it was 

9ped to bring Part III into operation by about 1957- 


PART IV 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(i) ADMINISTRATIVE 


; jal 
) This part contains a number of administrative and fina naga 
provisions, some of little, but others of very great, importan 


to the general public. Among the latter is Section 76, which 
give in full, 


In the exercise and performance of all powers and duties 
conferred and imposed on them by this Act the Minister E 
local education authorities shall have regard to the ee 
principle that, so far as is compatible with the provision M 
efficient instruction and training and the avoidance E. 
reasonable public expenditure, pupils are to be educate 
accordance with the wishes of their parents.* 


It has often been complained that the interests of parent 
have hitherto been neglected in educational legislation. 7 
section is intended to remove that reproach. Its efficacy 
been doubted, but it has been used with effect. M 

Section 77 lays upon the Minister the duty *' to cause int 
tions to be made of every educational establishment at oa 
intervals as appear to him to be appropriate ” and Br 
inspections where desirable. For this purpose inspectors A 
1 For a statement of the principles which the Ministry of Education ‘pjs 


i i 1 ke 
suggested to local education authorities should be applied to ma 
section effective, see Circular 83. 
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noted, by the Min- 


be appo; 
5e appointed by the Crown (not, it will be 
tors of schools and 


Ister 
ority S ac. establishments working for the central auth- 
ocal N, ays been His, or Her, Majesty’s Inspectors). 
areas. No es may appoint local inspectors for their own 
person i other than one of H.M. Inspectors or a 
ority may ie. by the Minister or the local education auth- 
School, exce vp the religious instruction in a maintained 
School ma pt that the managers or governors of a voluntary 
in the ad raise arrangements for the inspection on two days 
Shama 78 enominational religious instruction (Section 77)- 
Section 80 re and 79 have been previously referred to.” 
In the case rdc that the '* proprietor ’’ of a school (which 
Or governors 2 county or voluntary school means the managers 
Persons res 5n that of a private school the person or body of 
cep a re pee for the management of the school) must 
Tegister dn As of all pupils of compulsory school age. The 
Section m be open to inspection by duly authorized persons. 
Tegulation Eu of the greatest interest to parents. It states that 
s° shall be made by the Minister empowering local 


e 
rer 
cation authorities: 


ae o defray such expenses of 

Necessay voluntary schools, or spe 

(b) ul to enable them to take part 

Payable ur the whole or any part o 
respect : é 

are payable, pect of children attending schoo 


1 
Se 
1 See RS 52 and 53 
ulati SA 
pps SEEN the Registration of Pupils at S 
Objected + 39, prie 1d.) The old-established secondary schools 
neste EGER the form of registration therein prescribed. Concessions 
i Schon 2097. . the Pupils’ Registration Regulations, 1948 (S.R. and ON 
arships a 
Price see Other Benefits Regulations. 5, No. 666, 


children attending county 
cial schools, as may be 
in any school activities. 
f the fees and expenses 
ls at which fees 


‘chools. (S.R. and O., 


(SR. and O., 194 
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P ; d 
(c) To grant scholarships, exhibitions, bursaries, e 
other allowances in respect of pupils over compulsory sc 
age, including pupils undergoing training as teachers. a 
(4) To grant allowances in respect of any child erati 2 i 
Scholarship, exhibition, bursary, or other allowance by 


former authority before Part II of this Act came into opera 
tion. 


The purpose of this section (and of Section roo, which Ca 
fers similar powers upon the Minister) is to enable pupils AE 
take advantage without hardship to themselves or their pa 
of any educational facilities available to them.’’ On the ME 
the terms of this section have been generously interpre" 
though more so by some authorities than others. 


aye 0 
Sections 82 and 83 empower local education authorities E 
conduct or assist educational Iesearch, and to organize and P t 
Íor educational conferences, Section 84 empowers tne 
grant-aid a university or university college ‘‘ for the pa 
of improving the facilities for further education available NK 
their area." Those words can be interpreted very widely, 
again, on the whole they have provoked generous IE 
Sections 85-87 deal with technical points—the power of 


ae 3 : ow 
education authorities to accept gifts, the modification of end 
ment schemes, and so on. 


Section 88 regulates an important matter hitherto unreg 
lated, for it requires every local education authority to p 
a '' fit person to be the chief education officer of the anne E) 
and to consult the Minister (who may veto any appoin E 
before doing so. Previously, chief education officers, educ 
tion officers, directors of education, and secretaries for NL. t 
tion, as they were variously called, were appointed 
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according to the pleasure of the local authority,’ and PU 
Were no agreed conditions as to the qualifications required or 
the terms and conditions of service. None are laid down in 
the Act, but the fact that the appointment is now mandatory 
as led to considerable clarification of these matters. 
Section 89, dealing with the remuneration of teachers, has 
een previously referred to.' Section go empowers @ loo 
education authority, subject to confirmation by the Minister, to 
Purchase compulsorily land within or outside its area. Section 
91 requires the county borough councils to keep accounts in the 
Same fashion as is ordained for county councils. Section 92 
Tequires every local education authority to make to the Minister 
Such reports and returns as he may require '' for the PUIRORS 
9f the exercise of his functions under the Act." Setan ei 
powers the Minister, for the same purpose wo hol See 
quiries, Sections 94 and 95 deal with the stata ro- 
Certificates of birth and legal evidence in connection Wi P 
Ceedings under the Act. Section 96 covers maid o the 
lal upon the cessation of functions by authorities id 3 hts 
Ct ceased to exercise them. Section 97 safeguards ice nd 
Of officers of such authorities who were on Ms UE suffer 
*ction 98 the right to due compensation e. d to exercise 
Dancially through their authority having cease ^ of little 
Unctions, These last two sections are» of cout assing of 
More than historical interest, but at the time of et 
€ Act were of prime importance to the persons A ENA 
Section 99 empowers the Minister to take ac MEE of a 
ocal education authority or the mana 


1 
Almost ion officer. rded the 
all authoriti d an education © , se who regal 
© might be an ias appointed for another pU Dsidiary to his main 
Supervision of the educational service 99 
function. 


a 
See page 33, 
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school fail to discharge their duty. It is to be hoped that this 
power will rarely, if ever, have to be exercised. 


(ii) FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


Section roo is one of the key sections of the Act. It lays 
down that— 


The Minister shall by regulations? make provision: b 
(2) For the payment by him to local education authorities 
of annual grants in respect of the expenditure incurred by 


such authorities in the exercise of any of their functions 1€ 
lating to education, other than their functions relating to the 


(c) For the payment by him, for the purpose of enabling 
pupils to take advantage without hardship to themselves 0 
their parents of any educational facilities available to the™ 


5 Iu I- 
able, and of sums by way of scholarships, exhibitions, bU ; 
saries, and other allowances in respect of pupils over CO 
pulsory age, including pupils undergoing training 

teachers.* 
; ; 45 
! See Education (Local Education Authorities) Grant Regulations, 19 
1946, 1948, and 1952. 
' For which the Minister of Health will make grants. 


d 

an! 

| Educational Services and Research Grant Regulations, 1946. (S.R- 
O., 1946, No. 424, price 1d.) 


See page 67, footnote 3. 
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T nz : 
ze PEE QU i education in England and 
Central and paan been based upon a partnership between the 
is an inte 1 local authorities; and the sharing of expenditure 
pe e of this partnership. Up to the 1944 Act, 
basis; in g was in the aggregate roughly on a fifty-fifty 
Board of sey (the last normal year), for example, the 
Tepresented ducation grant for England and Wales as a whole 
Of the lo $ 1 49.36 DS cent. of the net recognizable expenditure 
ion os al education authorities. But this aggregate propor- 
Vidua] dogm SAV Ely, wide variation in the grants made to indi- 
local edu orities. The actual grant paid by the Board to a 
ing to th cation authority varied from 6 to 72 per cent., accord- 
e i mee or poverty of the authority. : 
istry S erim financial arrangement made between the Min- 
Proved i the local authorities after the passing of the 1944 Act 
Nds It was that the aggregate grant from the 
addition pecs be increased to 54.36 per cent., 
Sum am here should be made available by the Exchequer 2 
Bdditicnal nting to £1,500,000-£2,000,000 à year for giving 
extra al financial assistance to the poorer authorities. The 
to d r cent. of grant, and the additional sum, would apply 
Service: ole of the authorities’ expenditure, including existing 
e De aM school meals and milk service excepted. On these 
he vious very high rates of grant were to continue. — . 
ed critics of this arrangement (and they Wer? many) een 
et the proposed increase in the grant from the e 
So. ity was totally inadequate to enable the local author! * 
e E out their obligations under the Act. This P e 
Ne In 1948 a new formula for the main grant ee 0- 
Cent, of and the Exchequer now mec imately 64 per 
ture, the local education authorities’ ne 


tain 


ts approx 
Pr cognized expendi- 
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The new formula was as follows— 


(a) A grant of 120s. per unit (i.e. child) of the average 
number on the registers in maintained and assisted primary 
and secondary schools (including special schools and 
nursery schools and nursery classes maintained by local 
authorities) ; 


PLUS (b) a grant of 60 per cent. on the net recognizable 
expenditure of the authority ; 


LESS (c) the product of a 30d. rate in the £ in the area. 


It will be seen that this formula related the grant directly t° 
the number of school children in the area, raised the rate ? 
grant on the local authority's expenditure, and included a pr? 
ciple—that of deducting the product of a given local rate— 
which secured for poorer authorities a larger grant. Poorer 
authorities also benefited by the provision made in the Loc 


Government Act, 1948, for equalization grants. 


Paragraph (b) in Section roo makes provision for continued 
assistance by the Minister to voluntary bodies. A point x 
interest is that for the first time the Minister is empowered A 
grant-aid educational research, Paragraph (c) illustrano 
another aspect of the partnership between the central and, m. 
local authorities. It will be seen that it confers on the Minis È 
precisely the same powers, and for the same purpose, 85 & 
conferred upon the local authorities by Section 81. 

The final sub-section of Section roo provides that— 


: č 1 
Nothing in this section shall affect any grants in aid of E. 
versity education payable out of moneys provided by Pet ne 
ment otherwise than in accordance with the provisions © 
Act. 


73 


The uni sy: 
of this 3 ae and university colleges are outside the scope 
not part of ih ey have been of all Education Ácts. They are 
Odies—despit e public service of education, but autonomous 
their T a the fact that since 1919 a large proportion of 
Soa e has come from public funds. 
to the tei ea deals with the payment of grants by the Minister 
somewhat DER authorities in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
the different AER arrangement is required here, owing to 
Section ro istory of secondary education in Wales. 
cial basis 2 has previously been referred to.’ It is the finan- 
religion of the compromise between the Minister and the 
pa denominations. 
Ro s makes a valuable concessio 
ave to be tr: voluntary schools which for one 
Case the Mi ansferred to anothersite. It provides that in such 
inister will make a grant of up to 50 Pe cent. in aid 
if more than 
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n to managers or 
reason Or another 


of the 
one is epee egon of the new school (or schools, 
Will cover Apul to replace the discontinued one). This grant 
So expenditure upon the acquisition of the new site. 
be grant- 


Pecial a, 
aided in Spore schools will, under Section 102, 
each school cordance with the special agreement in res 

Sectio : 

n 

nable the UE makes a similar provision to Secti 
required ünister to grant-aid the construction ofa 

E Subst in whole or in part, to provide accommo 
Without Fae number of displaced pupils," that is, pupils left 
Stant will AE owing to the closure of an old school. The 
€ displa, e only in respect of the accommodation required for 
Jo ee pupils, not in respect of the entire premises. 
able of Wee makes what may ultimately prove the most valu- 

the concessions to the religious denominations. 
1 See page 24 


pect of 
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was included in the Bill at a late stage, and was due to the PA 
sistent representations of the denominations that the expen fo 
ture they were being forced to contemplate as a result of 3 
Act was quite beyond their means unless some measures Me 
found to ease the burden. Tt must be added that the sectio 


Was regarded with apprehension by the opponents of Du 
Control. 


1 mistake as to what expendi. 
covered, the section defines « initial expenses,” and the s! 


stasteful. m 
at if an application is made to ci 
for an order directing that a School shall be an aided or SP? d 
agreement school, and it appears to him that the area concer 
will not be served by a county or a controlled school, 
before considering a loan to the managers or governors— 


on? 
the Minister shall consult such Persons or bodies of period 
as appear to be representative of any religious denomi” 
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Which. in hie onis; 
the ER Hs opinion, having regard to the circumstances of 
thon á e likely to be concerned (Section 105), 
before SCENE if necessary, cause a local inquiry to be held 
he ere. ES whether or not to make a loan. 
areas the pe sting point has been raised that in many such 
of any ate ersons most likely to be concerned are not members 
Sultation ? ru denomination. Are they to be called into con- 
hat a public pparently not; but unless the Minister is satisfied 
is would e m is unnecessary he must institute one, and 
Opportunit ord parents and other interested persons ample 
_ Section y to make representations. 
In the Me provides for payments 
9f one ED cullden and young persons resident in the area 
uch cases P and being educated in the area of another." 
lament to e, of course, numerous. Section 107 enables Par- 
and the neet the expenditure of the Minister of Education 
inister of Health under this Act. 


between local authorities 


Scope of thi 
toc this Section was broadened by the P uo E 
ut a 


1 
The 
) Over, 
on Vices mu only the provision of education, 
ating toed ach provisión mis made by or unde 
beucation education." The intricate busi f recoupment to a local 
Clonging peuters of the cost of providing education for persons not 
o then ere ie alee dealt with in the 1948 and 1953 Acts. 


PART V 
SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS 


q e 

Many of the sections in this part are concerned with E 
bringing into operation of the Act and with its applicatio? 
non-application to various persons and places. BD fi 

Section 108 provides that the Minister may authorize E. 
require a local authority or other body to anticipate any Pon 
visions of the Act in order to expedite the coming into oper on 
of the Part of the Act concerned. He may, if necessary, tion 
stitute for this purpose joint education boards, joint educa e 
committees, or divisional executives. On the other handy o 
section empowers the Minister to delay the raising of the 5€ 0 
age from 14 to 15 and the establishment of county colleges an 
not more than two years. As has been already noted, adV 
tage was taken of this provision. duc? 

Section 109 empowers the Minister to authorize local € o 
tion authorities to provide or assist in providing tempo the 
accommodation to voluntary schools in order to facilitate 
coming into operation of Part IT of the Act. «toric! 

Section rro, added at a late stage, is now of histor at 
interest only, but until the introduction of the revised f ol 
formula and Exchequer Equalization grants was excee iodi 
important. It dealt with the transitional period only, à PS th? 
as may be imagined, of difficult adjustment. The gE auth 
clause is that if the transfer of powers from the Part H A o)! 
orities to the county authorities was shown to bring. pani 
excessive variations in the rates as from district to distri ated 
Minister could, after the circumstances had been invest spl à 
make adjustments to prevent such variations. The pe 


76 
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adjustme 
in the Y the procedure of making them, are laid dow: 
ui referred. Schedule of the Act, to which interested OE 
ection : 
ealth, or Ld Paride that the Minister, the Minister of 
es a Bie education authority may vary or revoke any 
ough if such ions they have made or given under the Act 
Consultation Ari or directions have involved the consent or 
consent or c of any person or persons, there must be further 
e mma de. onsultation before any variation or revocation can 
4 uch h 
GU REPE heard in recent years about the danger of 
y regulations,” and widespread anxiety ex- 


Pressed l 
est Mini 
fat large pave of the Crown should take or be granted 
IS danger e to make regulations. The safeguard against 
^ . in education law, is stated in Section 112— 
regulati 
gulations made under this Act 


arlia 
ment as soon as may be after they @ 
ithin the period of 40 days 


laid b 
efore i 
ore it, resolves that the regulations be 
ffect, but without pre 
akin 


anythin, 3 
eee done thereunder or to the m 


g of new 


The peri 

CHECA of 40 days is not to include any days 0” which 

both Hous is dissolved or prorogued, or any time during which 
Section 5 are adjourned for more than four days- 

Vides that 13, as amended by the Education 

anyone EA order, notice, or other documen 
d er the Act shall go tO his usual oF 

ecti ] 
naturally uet is the “ interpretation » section—an 
e longest in the Act. I extract from it a 


d not un- 
few of the 
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more important definitions not previously elucidated in these 
pages, 


. Agreed syllabus ’” means! an agreed syllabus of religious 


instruction prepared in accordance with the provisions of thé 
Fifth Schedule. 


““ Alterations ” (as amended by the Education Act, 1949) 
in relation to any schoo] premises, includes any improv 


ments or enlargements Which do not amount to the estab- 
lishment of a new School. 


GG PAPO 
Child means a person who is not over compulsory schoo 
age. 


: ]- 

means any school at which d 

d for five or more pupils of comP Wo 
T or not such education is also P 


“ Parent,” in relation to any child or young person, includes 


a guardian and every Person who has the actual custody ° 
the child or young person, 


3 4 which 
Except in the cases referred to in 


Sub-section (4) of this section, 
allows a previously adopted Sylla Ae S 


bus to stan te 
7 , A a 
' Sub-section (5) of this section Provides that a person in attendance, not 


School or county college who attains any age during a term sha 
be deemed to have attained the age until the end of the term. 


S 
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5 Premi 3 os B 

Shed nd in relation to any school, includes any de- 

stated, EXE Des but, except where otherwise expressly 
s not include a teacher's dwelling-house. 


« 
Propri 
prietor. 31 1 
," in relation to any school, means the person or 
management of the 


"Bod 
Mrd peons responsible for the 
relating re for the purposes of the provisions of this Act 
Schools iM du for the registration of independent 
es an à 
e so responsible, yy person or body of persons proposing to . 
“Youn 
age eee » means a person over compulsory school 
as not attained the age of 18 years.” 


ve of the definitions in 
des that so 


Ted 
thi bove should be taken as illustrati 
ding both 


IS secti 2 
ong same An important later sub-section provi 
Primary a county or voluntary school is provi 
as a prima: secondary education it shall be officially T° 
Primary dud School. The Minister may relax this rule if the 
ucation is given in a separate department. 
y to any 


Sectio 

n ; 

Perso; II5 provides that the Act shall not appl 
the Minister is satis- 


n e 
fieq e yed by or under the Crown if : 
nd youn e arrangements made for the education of children 
necessa g persons within that parti ice render it un- 
Under a Section 116 that the Act $ to persons 
t shall i Lunacy and Mental Deficien ion 122 that 

ot apply to Scotland or North 


Secti d 
of j,... 9. I17 treats of the application of the Act to th 


ond; 
as to ae where, for example, the te 
pu understood to mean the City of London or @ metro- 
at the Minister shall 


an b 
Orough. Section 118 provides 


1 But see page 78, footnote 2. 
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; ug 
by order make the Act applicable to the Isles of Scilly as tho 


these were a Separa: 


e int? 
Section 119 provides that Parts I and V of the Act a 
Operation on the passing of the Act, Parts II an 


Ist April 1945, and 


te county. 


on 


intel 
Part III on a date after that to be appo! 


by an Order in Council, 


Section 120 and 
Sary amendments, 
repeal, of previous 


1 eces“ 
the Eighth Schedule provide for the n 


Section rer and the Ninth Scheu 
legislation, Finally, Section 122 prc 


that the Act may be cited as “ The Education Act, 1944 


First Schedule. 
three parts, dealing 
Education Boards, 


cation committees (i 
tion of functions of local ed 


executives, 


son AC! 
Part III has been considerably altered by the Education tb? 
1946; the changes wil] be foun 


Act. 


Second Schedule. 


5 j che 
an interest in the premises of a voluntary school. The S! 


SCHEDULES 


js D 
Local Administration. This conca jo i 
Tespectively with the establishment ed! 
the establishment and constitution eleg? 
ncluding ioint committees), and the jsion?l 
ucation authorities to divi 


ch 
f 

d in the Second Schedule ? 

ority 


t 
Transfer to a local education auth aul? 


m 
Provides that while a loca] education authority and the 7 (d 


er, 
by the authority may make an agreement for such trans!" » sof, 


until it has been approved by the 
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o has to . 

wane o peor that due notice has been given to all 
ed, and to consider any representations made. 


pect of certain : 


voluntary. 
y sch : : 
ools. This provides for the revival of agreements 
ion Act, 


eedings Of Managers 


For. 
wrth Schedule, Meetings and Proc 
nd procedure. 


and G 
Over : 
nors. Details of constitution a 
ring and bringing into 
us instruction. Lays 
t convene à con- 


Fifth S 
OM a, Procedure for prepa 
down that HG agreed syllabus of religio 
erence e local education authority mus 
representative of— 
n of the 


the opinio 
s of the 


(a) su A 
c : n n à 
h religious denominations as in 
cumstance 


authori 
area i ought, having regard to the cir 
» to be represented; 


(b : 
ne m cept in the case of an area in Wales 9 
» the Church of England; 


(c) s 

E associations representing te 

stances of the authority ought, having 
the area, to be represented; an 


(2) the authority. 


Sixth 
Tribuna] Schedule. Constitution of Inde 
- See page 64. 
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ies s cot 
Seventh Schedule. Adjustment of variations of ke. pages 
sequent upon commencement of Part II of this Act. 


76-77. 
Eighth Schedule. 


Ninth Schedule, Enactments Repealed. 


Amendments of Enactments. 


Maxine THE Act Worx 
ME eu 
Here, then, in Very brief is the outline of this pro 


ave been compelled for reasons of SP 


able, digest, Readers who wi ositi 


to The Education Act, 


Education Acts Ma 


by M. M. Wells and P, S, Taylor, 
May I end as I began 
can do little more than pr 


tiot 
nual, and to The New Law of Educa 


« Jegislatio” 
» by reminding you that '' legis will 


APPENDIX I 


MINISTER UNDER THE EDUCATION ACT, 1944 
n OTE.—Amendi i : t 
l E de frequently, are no 
DTE Amending Regulations, WC) did im Se new Dd 


e here 
ur issued from time to time. : 
, but the latter are retained here for their his 


dn Title 

937 x0/viii/44 The Education (Date of Appointment of Minister) 
97 Order, 1944- 

9  r7|vii/44 The Compulsory School Age (Postponement) Order 

1944- | 

l4rs 13/xii/44 Schemes of Divisional Admi nistration (Notices) 
148 3 Regulations, 1944- 
at d 1947- 
79 20/xü|q4 School Attendance Order Regulations, 1944- 


1 Ü : 
i s Central Advisory Councils for Education Regula: 


ti - 
dum (Notices) Regula- 


248 3 

45 28/ii/45 ^ County and Voluntary Scho st 
185 ; tions, 1945- 

AME Welsh Special Grant Regulations, 1945: 


2 d Order, , 
55. 6Jiii/45 ^ The Education (Welsh Annual Payments) 
1945. i I 
^ , 1945- 
24|v|as Central Welsh Board Amending Rer ey * 
ions} ; 


2037 8/ix/48 


3 D i 
45 24/iii/45 Regulations prescribin 
1753 Premises, 1945- 
28/ix/5t The Standards for 
1951. 
26/iv/54 eR 
954- | 
x i tions, 1945: 
24/iii/45 ^ Physical Training (Clothing) Regula 
83 


g Standards for School 


School Premises Regulations, 
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Date 
4/x/48 
17/iv/45 
14/ix/48 
3/v/45 
22/iii/46 


9/ix[46 


29/v/45 


28/ix[51 
17/v/45 
23/vii/46 


3/vii/47 


. 15/vii/48 


9/vii/47 
13/vii/48 
9/vii/47 


5[vii[s1 
26/vii/46 
27/vii/46 
I5/iv[50 
6/vi/45 
27/Vvii/46 
6/vi/45 
13/vi/45 


23/vii/46 
23/11/48 


Title 
The Provision of Clothing Regulations, 1948. b 
Registration of Pupils at Schools Regulations, 194 
The Pupils' Registration Regulations, 1948. 
Educational Research Grant Regulations, 1945: 


re 
e| 
Educational Services and Research Grant Regt! 
tions, 1946. 


5ugh 
; orouE 
The Soke of Peterborough and City of Peterb 
Joint Education Board Order, 1946. 


jtion9) 
Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Condi 
Regulations, 1945. 


The Schools Grant Regulations, 1951. ‘ons, 1945 
Scholarships and Other Benefits Regulations, 


: men 
State Scholarships and University Supple 
Awards Regulations, 1946. 


—— 1947. 

— —1948. 

Technical State Scholarships Regulations, 1947: 
—— —1948. 


tions, | 
State Scholarships (Mature Students) Regula 
1947. 


The State Scholarships Regulations, 1951- 

Art Awards Regulations, 1946. 

Science Awards Regulations, 1946. 

— 1950. 

Provision of Milk and Meals Regulations, 1945: 
Provision of Free Milk Regulations, 1946. ‘ 
Educational Conferences Regulations, 1945- v 


ides) C 
Education (Local Education Authoritie 
Regulations, 1945. 


1946. 
— 1948. 


Date 
16/vii/52 
28/ii/49 


23/11/53 
21|vi|s4 
26/vii/45 
27/Vii/53 
15/x/45 
8/xii/53 
13/iii/46 
27/vii/46 
2/viii/46 


22/vii/48 


T/ii/45 
2o/iii/45 
31/vii/47 


29/iv/46 
22/vii/48 
21/vii/50 
26/vii/46 
23/x/45 


1/x/46 
S/iii/48 
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Title 


——1952. 
The Local Education Autho 
Regulations, 1949- 


rities (Recoupment) 


1953- 
The Local Education Authorities Recoupment 
(Further Education) Regulations, 1954- > 
Handicapped Pupils and School Health Service 


Regulations, 1945- n 
The School Health Service and Handicapped Pup 
Regulations, 1953- 


Handicapped Pupils ( 
1953. 

Further Education G 
Ministry of Education. (Further 
Training) Grant Regulations, 1946- MOM 
The Employment of Children in Enter 
Amending Rules, 1946. 


The Youth Employment Se i Lie 
Expenses) Regulations, 1948. (Made by the Mini: 


Certificate) Regulations, 1945- 


rant Regulations, 1946. 
Education and 


of Labour.) isional 
Training Colleges (Capital Grant) Provi 
Grant Regulations, 1945- ME 

i Special Training Grant 


Teachers’ Emergency and 


Provisional Regulations, 1945: es 
ecial Training Re 


Teachers' Emergency and Sp 


gula- 


tions, 1947. L 6. 
Training of Teachers Grant Regulations, hy 
1948 
pu tary Grant Regula- 
Training of Teachers Suppleme? 
tions, 1946. 
3 1945: 


Remuneration of Teachers Order, 


1946. 
1948. 
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No. Date 


Title 4s cot 
309  15/ii/54 The Remuneration of Teachers (Primary an 


ary Schools) Order, 1954. 


ee me w 
4115 21/iii/46 Teachers’ 


Superannuation Varying Sche 
non-grant aided Schools). 


jsttY i 

ini 

za (for establishments not under the Minis? 
ducation). 


457 25/iii/46 


e each 
889 28/iv/48 National Insurance (Modification of Tea?” 


Pensions) Regulations, 1948. 


ce) RUM 
GA /i11/ 40MM Teachers? Superannuation (National Service) 
1949. Teach! 
216 ro/ii/50 The Superannuation (Civil Servants and 
ules, 1950, 


; Ext 
729 24/iv/5t The Teachers’ Superannuation (Approved 
Service) Rules, 1951. í 


604  29/ii[49 The Teachers’ Registration Council Revoking 
1949. Revi 
Rules 16 v/49 Recognition of Schools, etc., as efficient. | 
ay 1949. son AU 
472 2o/iii/51 The Local Authorities and Local Education ^ 5 


I ions, ^ud 
ities (Allocation of Functions) Reguleti oat 
(Made jointly by Home Office an 8.) 

epartment under the Children Act, 1949- 


E 
In the EC FROM REGULATIONS 
Points in the ig pages is given a brief résumé of imp 
main bodies of Regulations. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 
ouncil is three 


The t 
erm 
DAS that oi eee of the Chairman of each C 
ay Prolong ipd other member three years. The Minister 
e Piorointed. © and a Chairman or any other member 
for, member i 
OT a reason As from three consecutive mee 
ach Geen cn by the Minister thereby vacates his office. 
of clude with ae appoint such committees a5 they think fit 
€ Council. e Minister's consent persons not members 
Th WELSH SPECIAL GRANT 
ate Education 


ese à 

ae eee repeal the Wel: 
sity els UEM (a), but provi total amount of 
ated within th grants for any year in respect of the schools 
e area of any county or county borough shall 
ble in respec 


hich was pay? 
Welsh Intermediate 


ortant 


tings except 


© equal 
OF those ea naaman amount W 
Ucation Act oe Section 9 of the 


ce iese Rerulati CENTRAL WELS 
ntra] Slee discontinued the payment of grants to the 
mittee for ns on the formation © Joint Education 


gH BOARD 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL PREMISES 
dards 


Th 

fo: e IQ. Us 

for a Se cing Regulations prescribed gener 

ox different t and secondary schools and particular standards 

Sch ting and ypes of schools. They rere appli 1 
Cols, nur new schools, and covered county and voluntary 

sery schools and classes, special schools, an 
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2 s 
boarding accommodation. The prescribed standard 
minimum standards. e. ultimo 
The Regulations were framed on the basis o bold rawn P 
school-leaving age of 16, but while plans were to be modal 
this basis, it was not contemplated that accom 


io 

I 
Tequired solely or mainly for raising the age from 15 
would be provided. 


Fresh bodies of Re 
These did not sub 
reduced requireme 
Regulations simpl 
experiment in des 
are based on the 


1954 
gulations were issued in 1951 d the) 
stantially alter the picture, th i t 
nts here and there. They also mi 
er and more flexible, so as to ae n 
ign and construction. The follow 
1954 Regulations. 


e 
yag 
ou i 


SITES AND PLAYGROUNDS gis ed 
The size of sites Tanges from half an acre for a acond 
primary school to 3$ acres for a four-form entry 0. 


school. After that, 1 acre is added for each additional, of 
entry. Sites are larger for schools which prove aa E. 
longer than five Years, or include gardening, etc. f (x10 
must include a paved area, ranging from 6,600 sq- fve d 
by 60 ft.) for infant and junior schools of up to econ! a 
(150 pupils) to 34,200 Sq. ft. for a four-form entry $ a " 
school. Every primary and Secondary school or m in $e 
except an infant schoo] or department, must have play: A 
accommodation: f 

exceeding 70 pupil 
dary school. The site for a 


SIZE oF CLASSROOMS ify 4 m 
The Regulations here are very flexible; they spe“ 


EX 

ER TRACTS FROM REGULATIONS cer doto) 
iM nd nee accommodation to be provided for so 
amery cu e m sq. ft. for 50, pupils in a two-class 
M school), an et 6,680 sq. ft. for 150 pupils in a secon- 
m Size of ER a minimum size of classroom according to 
ildren, ang 48 (e.g., 520 sq. ft. for a primary class of 40 
480 sq. ft. for a secondary class of 30 children). 


Very . 
prim 
ary school or department of 100 pupils PA iore 


desi 

Ened to i ) 

ae Rodina ep aged eight and upwards must have à 

i ation for secondary schools must include à 
dation for practical 


^ Bymnasi P 

instruction. Ina library, and accommo 
Sium ma: a one- or two-form entry school hall and gym- 

ae €— be combined. 

E must E, and secondary school suitable accommoda- 
Eos for the i mediately available at any time during school 
ntists, and eee and treatment of pupils by doctors, 

urses, Dining and kitchen accommodation (or 


Setving n 

ebewhere) mus E up accommodation if the meals are cooked 

eee for iui be provided. There must be staff common 

o chers, and except in primary schools with up to 
d teacher. 


Pupi 
Pils a separate room for the hea 
T special SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
ol to 13 ua sites range from i a 
gue ERSE C for one of ro classes. FOF boardin. 
le site of er each case being considered separately- 

every special school mu! a paved areas 


acre for 4 two-class 


[9 
g schools 


F 
Scho 
sites 
st include 

i school. Every 


Imensj $ 
Specia] See similar to that for a PH 
th all a 2 for educationally sub-normal pupils of both sexes 

S Site 4 s must have playing-field accommodation adjoining 
commod ne school (unless otherwise approved): Teaching 
Wiest ft on ranges from 5,000 84:7 or roo pupils to 
* classroom for 200, and every class 20 pupils) must have 
om of not less than 520 $d- ^" 
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3 aff 1000 | 
The Regulations for accommodation for meals, e simil 
medical inspection and treatment, and storage spac | 
to those for schools for normal children. 


BoARDING ACCOMMODATION dation 

The area of every site for boarding accommo 
matter for individual approval. t Jess th 

In dormitories there must be a floor area of no each 4) , 
50 sq. ft. each for the first two beds and 45 for Board? 
these. Beds must be not less than 3 ft. apart. rate of 1^ 
accommodation must include day room space at E may " 
less than 25 sq. ft. a pupil (in some conditions thi every ^. 
relaxed), and a Sickroom containing one bed for rate igo!” 
boarders; if there are More than 4o boarders a sepa 
tion room must be Provided. rights 

In 1954 the standards laid down for all schools for age 
heating, ventilation, water supply, sanitation, drain 
Sewage disposal are less detailed than in I945. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH m ers 
The Minister may make grants to any recognize’ Lai 
other than local education authorities in respect of exP 
incurred or to be incurred for— 

(2) Development of Special educational methods; 9 


RO) 
t H S 
(b) Maintenance of special educational service 
advisory or organizing character; 


(c) Research. 


to^ 
f 55 as 
Persons seeking Tecognition must satisfy the Minister 4:8 


1 ; ese 
(a) The precise Purpose for which the service oF T 
is being, or is to be, conducted; 


(b) Their financial standing; 
(c) Generally, 


is^ 


WES 


SE 


their fitness to receive grant. 
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Any 
b premises : 
ji Open to inspect E. thing used for research or service shall 
cords mA on by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and such 
iniste ept and information and returns furnished as 
r may require. 


EXT 
RACTS FROM REGULATIONS 


Ti 


P 
All ma; RIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
of em Daintai 
s Clency, ned schools must be kept on à satisfactory level 
othin : 
Chee: W. : : 
wh culum, E is said in the Regulations about the 
Wr the scho des must be a timetable showing "he times at 
Tuction or um begin and end, and the place of any 
Ne. than at Wade observance regularly given or held else- 
eptember he school. No pupil under the 287 f 16 on 
may be entered for an €x i ; 


t A nurse: ternal examination. 
on , ae school must have a qualified superintendent 
a er s other school or department à qualified head 
abl Sufficient every school a qualified teaching $ j 
“Tee 1? the a in number for providing full-time education suit- 
m ular Een abilities, and aptitudes of the children. , 
Alified o ers (except those already serving) must be either 
r temporary teachers. 
In org EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 
the yp eer 
bis more be qualified a teacher must 
Ssess Such s satisfaction an approved cours? 
ta e must SEEN qualifications aS the Ministe 
Pacity satisfy the Minister as fo his he 
is Or teaching 
Se; aine = 
Tve two ee the post-war Emergency S¢ 
Is on probation, if otherwise trained one year 
! This was modified in April 1952. 


r may approve- 
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di 
A qualified or temporary teacher must be employ ed p 
either a written agreement or a minute of the employiné inv 
education authority. He must be given a copy of the T id 
or agreement, which must provide that he shall not be ue 
to perform any duties except such as are connected Wi 
Work of the school or abstain outside school hours from 


occupations which do not interfere with the due perform? 
of his duties, 


igo 
No clerk in Holy Orders or regular minister of any ee. 
denomination may be employed, exc ept as an OCC 


: fo 
teacher, unless he was employed in a school immediately P i 
J Apri 1945, and has continued to be employed 9 "| 
School. 


SIZE OF CLASSES ot” 
l circumstances, a pupil shall 7 to 
school under the age of 2 yen ve 
€ age of 3 years, or be retained i ) 
A nursery school may, how! 

7 years. 


d 
E : ny 
S of pupils on the register of 29A 


For pupils maig] 


y under th f 3 years, 15: — 4g. 
For pupils main} Ceara E j 


y between the ages of 3 and 5 y jc 


Classes can only b 
Minister is satisfied t 
with the regulations 
beyond the control of the authori 

Leave of absence may n 


employed during schoo] 


ty, managers, OF £ pil to 
ot be granted to enable a P% em 
hours except under arte 


S 


EXTRA : 
CTS FROM REGULATIONS 93 
employment tem- 


approved 
by the Minister permitting such 
al welfare of the 


Dorari] 
| y be 
community justi he considers that the gener 
fies them. The term ‘‘ empl wi 
ployment includes 


assista, 
nce b 
pri il i 
d vir m in a trade or occupation carried on for 
ur. ng that the pupil receives no reward for his 

two weeks during 


a Lea: 
ol n absence for not more than 
mpany him y be granted if a parent desires the pupil to 
l he babe on his annual holiday. 
as totallin onal year is to be divided 
| a meet o g not less than 40 weeks 
» other oc n not less than 200 days 
ithin rea Casional holidays durin, t 
Year may pene limits, and up s 
ount as days on which the sc 


into not more than four 
during which the school 
In any school, mid-term 
erm-time may be granted 
the extent of 10 days & 
hool meets. 


D 
The Criteri IRECT-GRANT GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
o : 
SRM Cip admission of all pupils in 3D direct-grant 
clude, lon in the shall be the capacity of the pupil to profit by 
Pay f om ent: school, To secure that no pupil shall be pre- 
ees rance because of the inability of his parent to 


(2) th 

e e 
governors shall make adequate arran| 
ple of 


B 
Iet COUR t no pupil who is incapa 
sepu ame ERU shall be admitted 
sj, Pission rein; that the minimum educational standard for 
ar d taal shall be the same for pupils of 
in didates c hat preference in admission sha be given to 
the eet aoed likely to profit most by 
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Provided that such preference shall not affect— 


(i) the award of a minimum percentage of free P Ee ; 
required by these Regulations ; an 
i) any “aeons made between the governor 
authorities for the admission of pupils; ; by 

(ii) any preference in admission prescribed 
scheme relating to the school Or Seen, 9 
(iv) in the case of a school attached to an institu 0 


€ 
requirement that pupils in the school shall be mem 
the institution. 


any 


STA 


] pov" 
(b) The governors shall each year offer to pupils Me a 
at any time previously attended a grant-aided Pent? 
School for not less than two years free places to the b u d 
not less than 25 per cent. of the admissions to th may 5 
School during the previous year. Such free places uc io 
offered directly by the governors or through a local € 
authority; pich b 
(c) If in any year the number of free places wath i 
governors desire to offer through the agency of the Ae net 
for any area served by the school is insufficient for s 
of that authority, the authority may, not later 1 yy 
months before the beginning of the next educat eset 
Tequire the governors to put at their disposal © 77 ja 


Jay 
places.” The aggregate number of free and reserve of Y 
filled in any year shall not, except with the conse c up? 
governors, exceed 


50 per cent. of the admissions to 
school during the previous year; 1 a 
(2) The remaining places in the upper schoo «of i! 
“ residuary places," Shall be filled by the SM T, 
accordance with paragraph (a) of this Regulaf* nol) 
approved fees will be payable in respect of pup! Wb ur 
residuary places, but if the parent of any such pur 
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board E 

dcn OAM for total or partial remission of fees, | the 

o under tł all make such remission as the parent is entitled 
(e) The k approved income scale; 

hrough a: ees for pupils holding free or reserved places ' 
(f) In a authority shall be paid by the authority; 

Regulati addition to the capitation grant payable under these 

a grant E the Minister will pay for each educational year 

iA to the difference between the amount 0 the 

a resid ees which could have been charged to the holder 

iduary place and the amount actually charged. 


E 
XTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS 


a capitation 

3 26 will be payable py the Minister for each educa- 

€ ages m in respect of each pupil in the upper school between 
10 and 19 at the beginning of the educational year 


Sub; 
Je eae 5 
Brant d to the provisions of these Regulations, 


tional oe 


GOVERNING BODIES 


Th 
Provide ae regulating a direct-grant grammar 
ier (a) the appointment of not less than one-third of the 
governors by the authority in whose 27 
or is situated, or the authorities Serve ee 
(b) the appointment of 2 majority of represen a , 
governors by the persons for the time peing re9por- 

sible for carrying on the school. 


school must 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


To 

the enable pupil i ai 
m pils to take advan age aa 
able pU or their parents of any educational facilities aV 
^ them every local education authority may— 


ay 

or special schools nr. 3 

necessary to enable them to take part in any ee dire 
(b) Pay the approved fees of children ee of 

hether within or outside the 

at which fees are payable. Ex child 

(c) Defray the expenses payable in er outside UI. 

attending direct-grant Schools, whether Meo 

area of the authority, at which fees are payable. 


de 
es ano 

(4) Pay the whole Or part of the approved ied or Eo 

penses of children attending schools, whether 

Side the area of the 


in rece! 

authority, which are not in 
direct grant and at which fees are payable. a 
(e) Grant Scholarships, exhibitions, bursaries, 
allowances in Tespect of— S 
(i) Pupils Over compulsory school age ake, 
(ii) Students other than those to which the 


| 


or oth) 


jsi 
cho? 2 
follofi 


: cour” y 
edi cub paragraph applies who dicic 5c" 
education at a university, university college, 
institution, or ata 


| 
. " j) 
ny place of further DOS oso í 
(iii) Students pursuing an approved course 0 éf 
teachers; and i à dence cout i 
(iv) Students Pursuing approved corresponde | 
in subjects of further education. mud 
s 
The expenses under (a) do not include clothing such @ 
orities may provide 


8. 
under the Education Act, 194 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Wa 4 
h shige’ Minister awards annually three types [) 


f State scholar- 


(a) normal State scholarships; 
(b) technical State scholarships; 

T (c) State scholarships for mature students. 
ann een number of each to be awarded is Docs 
ec wed The numbers for 1954-55 Were 7,850 n A 

0 be ; and 30 mature. fe 
be eligible for a State scholarship à candidate mus 

o (2) be ordinarily resident in England or Wales at the date 

the award; : 
c Satisfy the Minister as to his educational qualifica- 


me ae be or have been the holder © v 
Teco Ster under any other body of Regu ip 
er aed student in a grant-aided training ) 
b if the latter subsequently obtains a uni 
Y be granted a State scholarship in 7* e 
A State scholarship is normally tenable at— — i m 
th e) in the case of a student who holds a univers 
€ institution at which he holds that aware A e 
(b) in the case of the holder of a technica, ae voies 
x university, college ofa university, unive 
9r establishment of further education; cholurship 
(c) in the case of any other holder of aS a bus 
E university, college of a university, r univ MEE 
State Scholarship grants are subject to 2 mea DES BOR. 
alster may make a grant up to £30 a yea 25 ate tance. 
ithout inquiry into the scholar's nee of financi 
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MILK AND MEALS 


Every local education au 
servi 

The meals service is to 
schools maintained by the 
Secure the provision of, all 
for its maintenance. 
maintained schoo] must 
any necessary alteration 


ce and employ an organizer of school meals. 


. J] meals 
thority must establish a schoo! 


"o 
be available to day pu de, of 
authority, which must Pa requir 
the facilities and materials 


e 
of € 
The managers or gove Dera nd mak? 
afford all necessary facilities 
S to premises. 


ti 
bstan 
The authority must Provide on all school days su 


mid-day meals and not les 
Pupil for drinking; 
ments on school days, and 
any other days. 


The mid-day meals must 
to serve as the main 
varied and nutrition 


The source and q 


medical officer of hi 


satisfactory standard is not 
the substitution of full. 
g. 


drinkin, 


In Circular 34 the Minis 
portant that as many c 
thirds of a pint of milk dail 
to priority cases. 


children are satisfied with 


ž 10 | 
s than one-third of a pint of m^. | 


re 
and may provide other meals and 


up 
milk, meals, and refreshments 


a valit) 
be adequate in quantity and a ably 


5 ul 
meal of the day, and the dietary $ 
ally balanced. 


t | 
by 
uality of the milk must be approved ilk 3 | 
h 


e 
pre 
available, the Minister may aP. a fof 


"t'as 
rded it 25 07 
ter stated that he rega: 


e 
hildren as possible should have | tod 


tric! 
Y- In 1946 this had to be rest og 


tion” g 
_AS supplies of milk improved and ra og 
was abandoned this Testriction 


Was relaxed; but normally 
one-third pint, m 
Ty schools or classes Er ch 2: 
Proved scale of charges, 2 ts 


` EXTRA 
CT 
all other pupils S FROM REGULATIONS 99 
are al: 
food arges; the so charged i 
; d £ according to an 
e oen d for peo Bs for dinners not MU e E. im 
Partial of the food neals or refreshments to be not le ps 
y ond B AS La Charges may be us Ee 
ma: of financial hi i 
canteere to Dee ie ancl Ras Pure 
Races am ats will co i : ; : 
ae B pape tablished Duet b rum 
in al income o, rest in the first pu. p s 
: TUM gA 
| schools, ^d E the remission of charges 5 in 

S compulsory. xe to the age at which attendance ceases 
i UR E Detüisied: 5 general tendency towards increase 
"SR i 7d., E NE the charge for school dinners 
ages pate: n e capt a 
3 DUE for RENE that though the Regulation® es 
in du Y e aa y, this did not imply any cutting of 
tity or REN of meals poor in food value or insufficient 
y. This principle has been maintained. 


Char, 
Was 


FREE MILK 


On 
log and 
al afte 
sail education 6th August 1046 mills for drinkin 
Pupils. Was VE to pupils in attendance 
oarde provided A free of any charge to of suc 
Obtain IS need be E ai only so much of the milk 50 supplie 
for ed for such upplied free of charg? to their parent 
€ provision pupils by the authorities UP. arrang 
S IRA pupil i free milk to school pupils- 
the au meals td ails himself 50 rarely oF irregularly 
1a thority m ce that waste or UD. ue expense js in 
ay exclude him #0 its benefits. 
3] continue until the nation’s 
ear the total cost. 


ma 

y b 

e tds 

conomy ae for granted that 
considered sufficiently 
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TEACHERS’ SUPERVISION DuTIES 


The authority must em 
other than teachers for th 


‘red to 
by that teacher. No teacher of any school shall be required i 
perform any service of Supervision unless pupils from her. 
school are included among the pupils supervised by the teac. a 
Otherwise, the authority may Tequire teachers of any UU ry 
supervise pupils at dinner on Schools days; and in nurs 


1d 
schools or classes teachers may also be required to supervi 
other meals, 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


: y j adi 
Jon authority may incur reasonable expe 
Tpose of or 


ganizing or participating in are 
conferences. The following conditions 
(x) The approval of the Minis 
ture exceeding £100 in the case 
the authority, or exceeding £2 
pating. 


A local educat 
ture for the pu 
organization of 
made— 


di- 
ter is required for PET 
of a conference organize tick 
5 if the authority is pa 


(3) Except with 


than three persons may be authorized to receive SU 
allowances. 


aff 
ploy a suitable and adequate staff. 


| 


p. 


EXTRACTS FROM REGUL 


ATIONS IOI 


An authori : 
Eus ey may pay or contribute towards yearly sub- 
o associations or other bodies whose functions 


involve a 
the regular discussion of questions rel 


ating to educa- 


ton. T 
he amount that may be paid to any body is limited 


accordi. 
ing to the population of the area. 


G 
RANTS TO LocAL EDUCATION AUTHO 


The fi 
grants ouis for the main grant is given on p. 72: 
pecified in the 1954 Regulations were in res 


i School milk and meals; 

e Training colleges; 

d) puereency or special training of t 
ir-raid shelter removal; 


eachers; 


v 
(v) Temporary defence works removal; 


(vi) Reco 
3 upment; 
(vii) Advanced technology. 


The Mix AND MEALS GRANT 
school milk and meals grant comprises 


(a) Milk grant; 
(5) Premises grant; 
(c) Dinner grant. j 
abl 
e a Part of the main grant. 
Penditure i t is payable in respect Ot, 
Incurred by an authority 


Ie i 
ns laid down in a schedule to the Regulations, aie 


T oth 
= i efreshment for day pupils in atten 
the rat pt for direct-grant grammar 
M of roo per cent. 
gna ped grant is for establishing and 
: Sport facilities for the provision o 


Ta 
nt for meals and refreshments other th 


schools, ™ 


ce 


equipp! 
eal. 2 


RITIES 


The other 
pect of— 


an dinners is PAY” 


ng premises 


his is also 
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A mmar 
at the rate of roo Per cent., except for direct-grant gra: 
Schools. 


ds. 
Dinner grant is based on unit costs for food and overhea 


TRAINING COLLEGE GRANTS 
Training Collegi 


and their hostels are payable at the 


; le 
Emergency or Special Training of Teachers Grant is p 
at the rate of IO0 per cent. of the net recognizable expendi 


ELO m ining o 
of authorities in Tespect of “Tangements for such training 
teachers, 


AIR Rarp SHELTER AND Tremp 
Air Raid Shelter and 


Grants are payable at the 
remova] of 


premises, 


ORARY DEFENCE WORKS val 
‘mporary Defence Works Rene 
Tate of roo per cent for bot Aa 
such works and any necessary reinstatemen 


REcoUPMeNT GRANT of 
Recoupment Brant is payable at the rate of roo per cent. g 
the net recognizable expenditure by an authority on provide 
primary, Secondary, ang further education for pupils who 


s n 
Dot belong to their area. © aggregate amount of recoupme 
grants are apportioned amongst al] authorities. 


E 
XTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS 103 
Advanced te ee TECHNOLOGY GRANT 
cent. of the Se nology grant is payable at the rate of 75 per 
Tespect of a et recognizable expenditure of authorities in 
Cation AE : oved arrangements for developing further edu- 
315 advanced x. hments in which a large proportion of the work 
at graduat ork and research in technology, including courses 
e and post-graduate levels. j É 


Scnoor, 
H 
3 The Health oe SERVICE AND HANDICAPPED PUPILS 
are the cate Po es and Handicapped Pupils Regulations 
3 ental defect E ries of pupils handicapped by physical or 
Pecial educati r whom authorities are required to provide 
O ional treatment, as follows: 
is or is des Pupils. Pupils who have no sigh 
tion by d to become so defective that they requir 
(Oy ods not involving the use of sight. 
efective a Sighted Pupils. Pupils who by reason of 
Schools with ion cannot follow the normal régime of ordinary 
tional mcn detriment to their sight or to their educa- 
ES. qr. ment, but can be educated by special methods 
GUAE. 
hearing a Pupils. Pupils who have no hea 
Methods S so defective that they require 
Speech used for deaf pupils without natur: 
cS SESS 
Scat SEA Deaf Pupils. Pupils with naturally acquired 
Tequire dis language whose hearing is SO defective t at they 
ough a their education special arrangem 
E Y all the educational me 
e 4 j 
cason ducationally Sub-Normal Pupils. Pupils who, by 
of limited ability or other conditions resulting 17 


t or whose sight 
e educa- 


ring or whose 
education by 
ally acquire 
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: of 
educational Tetardation, require some specialized PAS 
education wholly or partly in substitution for the educ 
normally given in ordinary schools, ilepsy 

(f) Epileptic Pupils. Pupils who by reason of ms 
cannot be educated under the normal régime of or zi or 
schools without detriment to the interests of themselve 
other pupils, 


S of 
(g) Maladjusted Pupils. Pupils who show evidence © 
emotional instabili 


nal readjustment. ring 
(h) Physically Handicapped Pupils. Pupils not su o 
ht or hearing who by rea ta 
annot, without detriment to 


&ime of ordinary schools. 


‘Ig who oF 

"^ Speech Defect. Pupils vee 
account of defect or lack of speech not due to dea 
Tequire specia] educational 
(j) Delicate Pupils, Pupil of 


i 3 1 of 
other categories ated in an ordinary schoo! 
special school as 


Seems appropriate, 


: d ing from Speech defect, 10; sub 
and partially sighted, 15; maladjusted, 15; educationally 


normal, epileptic, or Physically handicapped, 20; delicate, 3 


EXTRAC 
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An authori 
establish a ar not without the approval of the Ministe 
= discontinue th ained boarding home for handicapped pu is 
d w approve e main ennea of such a home. The Minister 
Siea P. se of non-maintained boarding homes con- 
x Eo sint ieee than the authority. Both maintained 
E authority is re oarding homes are open to inspection. 
dren in mai à sponsible for the medical and dental care of 
ntained and non-maintained boarding homes 


and b 
oarded with foster parents. 


ScuooL HEALTH SERVICE 
School Health 


Eve. 
Service d must establish for their area a 
cipal S a Principal School Medical Officer and a 
ae Nt for the S Officer. The latter is responsible to the 
ny oyed by the ool Dental Service. Every school nurse 
lth visitor d wi must in future be qualified as @ 

. Medical inspection of children in all schools 


Maint: : 
ained 

by the authority is as follows: 

al medical inspection 


(i) Ey 
di at (ae il must have a gener 
ompak da. occasions at appropriate intervals during 
(i) E Ty school age. 
as Possible pupil must hav 
inspections after being admitte 
(iii) SOME practicable and necessary: 
Paid to thei icapped pupils must have particular attention 
(ee NUR Y". 
age me: as practicable, parents of day pupils must be 
€ first Renata, to be present at any general medical and 
k (v) Medi al inspection of their children. 
“pt for aay and dental records in approved form must be 
pupil. 


e a dental inspection 25 soon 
d for the first time, and other 
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ake an 
(vi) The Principal School Medical Officer ne a in his 
annual report on the health and well-being SIR 2 ter, This 
area, which the authority must submit to the M E Officer: 
must include a report by the Principal School Den 


Jocal 
hae a 
Special schools and institutions not maintained by 


ly. 
5 comp: 
education authority must, in order to be recognized, 

with the same Regulations, 


FURTHER EDUCATION 


oe recog” 
These Regulations Prescribe the conditions for m or 
nition of expenditure by a local education ws educ? 
Responsible Body in respect of all facilities for fur! 


pot 
ody is defined as a body of perna D) 
being a local education aüthority or body exercising PN pr 
uthority, who are responsible for liber? 
acilities designed for poc 
St I8 years of age and sul 


du 
Public provision for further € 
approved facilities, 


To be eligible for reco 
(2) A universi 
(b) An appro 

being either a nation 


ca^ 


e 
x rat 
rporate or maiae of? 
or a district branc: 


EX 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
conditions for the recog- 


es, including university 
and students in such 


Th 
haan oa eee prescribe the 
permanent training colleg 


trainin 
colleges. departments, and hostels, 


A colle 
ge or hostel must be kept on a satisfactory level of 


€ cienc: 

character’ eet to inspection by H.M.L., suitable as regards 

and M and financial position to be recognized, 
and conducted under adequate and sui 


Stude 

: nt 4 

nized ^» a admitted to a college or hostel are either 
private ’’ students. 


table rules. 
** recog- 


t— 
ld or upwards on 
18; 


An 
y w: 
person desiring to enter a college mus! 


(a 
) For a four-year course be 17 years f 


Ist Oct 
ober; for a two- or three-year course, 
nation at or above the 


(b 
a aave passed an approved exami 

(c) S standard, unless the Minister allows an exception; 
suitability D the college authorities as to character, probable 
Cal ca y for the teaching profession, and health and physi- 
T pacity for teaching. 

oe 

m "n as a recognized student, 2 P 
m pen sable: ordinarily 
(b) 3 n ess an exception is allowed; an 
SA a declaration that he intends to complete the 
ession of training, and thereafter to adopt and follow the pro- 
3ppro of teacher in a grant-aided school or other institution 
akes ved by the Minister, and that in enterin the college he 
Order pe eniage of the public funds py which it 5 aided 
Purpose qualify himself for the profession and for no other 


erson shall also— 


resident in England or 


tan 


by the Minis 
December 
Office. 


Io 


II 


I3 


15 


15/viii/44 The 


15/ix/44 


T9/xi/44 


7/xi/44 


ro/si/44 


15/i/45 


APPENDIX II 


SOME IMPORTANT CIRCULARS 
The followin 


: issued 
8 are among the more important Circulars "n. 
iry of Education between August 1944 


Education Act, 
1944. 


Schemes of Divi- 
Sional Administra- 
tion, 

Draft Build; 


ing Re- 
gulations, BRE 


Acquisition of Sites. 


Educational 


sion for Civilian 
Patients in Hospi- 
tals and Sanatoria. 


108 


Provi- 


Contents 


1954. Copies are available from H.M. Stationery 


"t 'g in 
A statement of the Minister 5 


tentions and requirements. 
Includes the postponeme 
raising of the school age- 


of the 


jdancé 
General principles and ar C 
to local education autho! 


jon 
Explanatory of the Regii ihe 
Note:See also Memorandi™ 5.0: 
Building Regulations (H- 

6d.). 


Guidance to L.E.A. 


States that authorities prop 


sin 
Cho 


si 
` 3 s 
immediate purchases mu et 


that the sites are require 


d to me 


rs ol 


: a 

urgent needs within EOM att 
the end of the Europe s will be 
and that such acquisitions “| a5 


foo 
placed on the same E 
acquisitions for housing PYP 


Proposes the provision of opi 
for children aged E th 
able with those of the 


vice. 


Includes list of courses. 


t 

atic? 
faciliti 
Sei 


D 


Date 


17 28/xi/44 


18 r9/xii/4q 


2 
9 22/xii/44 


21 


415/45 


?5 ofiii/qs 


APPENDIX Il 


T iile 
National Camps. 


Emergency Re- 
cruitment and 
Training of Teach- 
ers. 


Community Centres. 


School Meals. 


Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 


tion, which were used during the 
war to house evacuated schools, 
i be available to L.E.A. 


for general educational purposes ; 
and advises as 


Includes the repo' 
ter's Advisory 
iC 


to be regarded as 
of the education 


tered by LEA, 
rec! 


Minister © 

direct grants in aid. Fe 
i amp! 

Sec i MS.O., od.), 


28 


29 


30 


32 


34 


36 


Date 


13/iii/45 


8/v/45 


12/iii/45 


12[iii/45 


16/iii/45 


27/iii/4 5 


28/iii/45 


Title 


Draft Regulations 
under Section 8r. 

Scholarships and 
other benefits, 


Preparation of De- 
velopment Plan, 


School Medical Ser. 
vice. 


Prima; and 
Secondary Schools, 


Direct Grant 
Grammar Schools, 


Draft Provision of 


Milk and Meals Re- 
gulations, 


Teachers 
annuation) 
1945. 


(Super. 
Act, 


THE EDUCATION act, 1944 


Contents 


i Regu 
Explains and aan ee told 
lations, g.v. The LEA. or the 
to submit particulars ey uo 
arrangements they pe powers 
make for exercising the: ae ‘and 
under Section 81. Amo sted for 
income levels are sugge 
university awards. 


it 
bmi 

E 
t, at 


L.E.A., Pac cnruged GS S 
lans by instalments. i 
6506, on which to subm 
tached. 


ATOR 
General guidance to LE the 
interim arrangements Per vationa! 
establishment of the 
Health Service. 


: egu- 
Explains and amplifies ord of 
ations, q.v. Contains de. Am 
the decision to reduce P. 
classes only to 4o. 


ni- 
States the conditions of y 
tion and the procedure K grant 
ing for recognition. depart 
allowed for preparatory 
ments, 


: Reg". 
Explains and amplifies ta that 
ations, q.v. Empii this 8 
While economy is essenti a small 
not to mean poor quality AEG 
quantity of food. See 
cular 21, 


by 
ed 
Notes on the changes effecti 

the Act, 


No. 


37 


41 


49 


50 


51 


St 


53 


35 


Date 


23/iii/45 


18/iv/45 


30/v/45 


24/v/45 


15/vi/45 


18/viii/48 


22/vi/45 


Slviifas 


III 


APPENDIX II 


Title 
pratt Education 
(Local Education 


Authorities) G 
rant 
Regulations, 1945- 


Handica i 
pped Pupils 
and Medical Ser- 
vices Regulations, 
1945. [ 


Provision of Addi- 
iona Training 
College Accommo- 
dation. 


National Camps. 


Provision of facili- 
ties for Recreation 
and Social and 
Physical Training. 


Addendum. 


Courses of Train- 
ing for those engag- 
ing in the You 
Service. 


Training of Tech- 
nical Teachers. 


Contents 


Notes on the Regulations, 4-9- 


d amplifies the Regu- 

Emphasizes the two 
maladjusted chil- 
peech de- 
is made 


Explains an 
lations, q-U- 
new categories— 
dren and children with S 
fects—and that provision 1$ 
in the Act for research. 


Invites proposals for the expan- 
sion of permanent colleges and the 
establishment of new ones. 


Announces that more camps used 
o house evacu- 


during the ar 
will shortly be 


ated schools 
available to L.E.A. for gener: 
educational purposes: See Cir- 
cular 17- 
Alters the pasis of grant aid, 
which will in future be made 
directly by the Mint to head 
uarters f national voluntary 
organizatio! Other grant al 
to be made y L.E.A- 
Aid for village Halls. 
]I-time 
Notes ne-ycar ful 
courses t universiti j and part- 
time courses 
ced that thi o be in- 
eee ed in the mergency 
Training Í Teachers. 


D 


II2 
No. 
56 


57 


59 


61 


64 


65 


66 


66 
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Date 


9[vii[45 


9/vii[45 


14/vii/45 


9/viii/45 


27/ix/45 


2/xij45 


12/xi/45 


10/i/49 


Title 


Further Education. 


ome immediate 
problems. 


Demobilization and 
Adult Education. 


The Training of 
Nursery Students 
in Nurserjes, Nurs- 
Sry Schools, and 
ursery Classes, 


Revised 


tions for 
ducation, 


Raising the Com. 
Pulsory School Age, 


Road Safe 
School Chin emons 


Addendum, 


Contents 


ildings 
States that the need for ED 
is very urgent, urges coe E 
with industry in respe d advises 
and accommodation, Ek eit: 
on the types of teacher 
ices’ educa" 
Emphasizes what Service this 
tion has done, sugges bes and : 
presents “a Xn urge th 
new opportunity," an ducation 
need for “ less formal e eeu 
activities ” and co 
centres, 


5 of 2 
Announces the insti ee 
National Nursery Cotes 
Joint circular with 
Health 126/45. 


m Reg" 
Explains and amplifies fg Forth 
lations (g.v.) which bring ucatio 
Education and Adult lations: 
into one body of Regu 


ent 9 
Announces the postpones to 15* 
he raising of the age to 
April 1947. 
Urges LEA. to ane 
Planning and Hoven T 
that the Ministry o M 
Supply prefabricated P 
Trap 
r 
Includes Ministry of Wa 
Port Circular 588. 


f recog” 
Gives the conditions foun 
tion as qualified teac 


i Tene 
Long service qualificati 


73 


75 


77 


79 


Date 
T2/xi/45 


20/xi/45 


22/sii/45 


14/xii/45 


13/xii/45 


1/i/46 


APPENDIX 


Title 


Tra ming of Disabled 
ersons. 


Ur cec un- 
rstanding thr 
the Schools, On 


Organization of 
Secondary Schools. 


Nursery Provision 
zi Children under 


Emergency Train- 
ing of Teachers. 


Boarding School 
Provision for Edu- 
cationally Subnor- 
mal and Malad- 
justed Children. 


II 113 
Contents 


Shared between Ministries of 


Education and Labour. 
development by (a) 


Suggests its 
correspondence between schools, 
and (b «linking " of @ British 


h school for a variety 
cluding visits. See 


Suggests to that they 
should plan for approximately 
7o-75 Pet cent. of pupils m 
Modern Schools, 25-39 per cent. 
in Grammar and Technical. Adds 
that it is “not contemplated 

ate classification 


that this separ 
ill b 


of schools Wi e irrevoca le. 


Health. 

lanning of duc 

fare facilities, wi 
D 


a of 12,000 
Eining by the end o 
i e aid of 


inadequacy of 
urges that 


II4 
No. 
83 


85 


87 


89 


.90 


9r 


94 


95 


Date 
14/i/46 


12/ii/46 


20[ii/46 


11/iii/46 


8/iii/46 


2/v/46 


8/iv/46 


28/iii/46 


THE EDUCATION ACT, 


Title 
Choice of Schools, 


RevisedRegulations 


for the Training 
of Teachers, 


Regional 
zation of 
Education, 


Organi- 
Further 


Voluntai 


Ty Secon- 
dary Schools 


Development Plans, 


Recognition of 
School 


Research in Tech. 
nical Colleges, 


Teachers’ 


Super- 
annuation, 


1944 
Contents 


inciples t° 
A statement of the punc pare 
be applied by L.E.A. to g! T 
ents an effective choice of Sougi 
and voluntary gonca Erice for 
special reference to (a) hools out- 
religious reasons, (b) Fan paren 
Side the area in whic 
live, and (c) boarding s 


:;ch make 
See the Regulations, nice ofthe 
all L.E.A. share the exe ties 
Provision of training fac 


ional 
LEA. asked to consider Regi ig 
Advisory Councils and to Boards 
once Regional Academic 
of Technology. 


Position clarified. 


for 
: ime 
Grants extension of Months. 
submission of up to three iE 
SO discusses policy T Schools, 
secondary schools, village 
and boarding schools. 


Includes Rules 16. 


the 
atv" 
Stresses its value, peu ie d sul 
Present amount is small, r that 
gests that applied qux appr? 
fundamental research i 
priate, 


See SR. & O. 415 of 1946- 


No. 


96 


| 

w 
EU 
| 


98 
103 


104 


Irr 


l12 


u3 


114 


Date 


28/iii/46 


12/iv/46 


Tofiv/46 


16/v/46 


16/v/46 


24|v[46 


11/vi/46 


26/vi/46 


TO/vii/46 


APPENDIX I I 
Title Contents 
Sch J 
Seton Meals Ser- Announces that milk will be 
made free in August 1946, meals 
teen facilities 


School Meals and 


Qugosy Supervi- 
The Status of Tech- 


nical, Commercial, 
and Art Colleges. 


uU in 
econdary Schools. 


Awards for Univer- 
sity Students. 


The Education Act, 
1946. 


T ganization of the 
raining of Teach- 
ers. 


Secondary School 
Pe 
Al. 


Special Courses for 
Uncertificate 
"Teachers. 


soon as can 


as 
demand. 


equal the 
Gives the compromise arrived at 
between tbe Ministry an the 
teachers' associations aboutsuper- 
vision; and discusses the problems 
raised in some detail. 

See also Circulars 21 and 34- 


is for raising the 


Various proposal 
colleges: 


status of major Ci 


Announces the fo! thcoming divi. 
sion of the Higher School Certi- 
ficate into two parts- 
Explanatory of the Regulations 
(q.v-)+ 
Underlines points of particular 
interest to t 71r. 
See Appendix qu. 
‘Accepts the ct tha universities 
will differ ? th angemen 
they make 

ill 
Announces that t ter WH 
take OV full resp’ ity for the 
direction of polic e gener: 
arrange of ex al examine 
tions for ondary schools; s 
the rec ion of the 6.S.E.c- 
To start Autumn, 1947 


116 
No. 


118 


119 


120 


123 


127 


129 


133 


134 


136 


140 


144 
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Date 


9/vii/46 
22/vii/46 


19/viii/46 


28/viii/46 


14/x/46 


9/i/47 


19/iii/47 


19/xii[46 


18/iii/47 


25/iv[47 


16/vi/47 


Title 


Supplement to Cir- 
cular 69. 


The Milk in Schools 
Scheme, 

Boarding Educa. 
tion, 


The Relations be- 
tween L.E.A. and 
the National A 
Cultural 
Service, 


Advisory 


United Nations 
Educational, Scien- 
ific ang Cultural 
TBanization, 


Family Allowances, 
Schemes of Further 


Uucation and 
for County 
s. 


elsewhere on 
the schoo] Premises. 


Organization OfSec. 
ondary Education. 


Contents 


jum 
Extends the scheme to Belg 


ments 
Main principles, and arene ie 
for the provision of fre 


urged 
Progressive development Tiea S 
À committee set up to 
See also Circular 9o. 


f 
inistry o 
Jointcircular with the Min bili 
Agriculture. Defines er “AS 
ties Preparatory to d 1x146): 
coming into being (o 

See also Circular 25. 


» jn 
Suggests ‘‘ Unesco Week inf 
Schools while CUN er 
nnounces publicati 
Unesco. 


d 
cho 
Children above compulsory 5 

age. 


joð 
catio! 
Includes Ministry of Pons du] 
Pamphlet No. 8, Further 
tion. 


Cate’ 
£24,000,000 to.be spent. 


Bories of projects. 


Amends Circular 30. 


inf 
ndis 
Includes the draft ame 
egulations, 


d 
, ral an! 
Defines bilateral, multilate 
Comprehensive schools. 


No. 


° 


151 


156 


160 


161 


162 


168 


170 


173. 


174 


17 


M 


17g 


Date 


18/vii/47 


6/xi/ 47 


29/1/48 


T/iii/48 


3/iii/48 


23/iv/48 


26/v/48 


21/vi/48 


16/vi/48 


30/vi/48 


4/viii/48 


APPENDIX II 


Title 


pened) Records of 
ndividual Develop- 
ment. 


Distribution of 
Grants to L.E.As. 


Training of Staff 
for Child Guidance. 


Grants in aid of 
eeu. Educa- 
on provid 

Hone prorice aaay 


Correspondence 
with German 
schools. 


Examinations in 
Secondary Schools. 


Secondmeni of 
eachers for Over- 
seas Service. 


inclined Teachers 
n Tempora: 
Teachers. Pay 


Supply and Em- 
ployment of Teach- 
ers for Primary an! 

Secondary Schools. 


The Education 
(Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1948. 


The School Health 
Service and Handi- 
capped Pupils 


Contents 


What they should contain. 


Includes the revised Main Grant 


formula. 


Measures to encourage this. 


lar with Ministry of 


oint circu 
No. 4 of 1948. 


Agriculture 


Modern Language Association 


scheme. 


ort of the Secondary Schools 


Rep 
Examination Council. 
“Includes form of application. 
Restates Circular 3° and defines 
policy more precisely- 
Estimates numbers 10 the 
succeeding five years. 
f the 
vith those prov? [^ 
D sich spe ally ct current 
administration 
ishment of the 
Effect of the establishr 
Nationa Health Service 


201 


205 


208 


209 


210 


213 


221 


224 


230 
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Date 


16/xii/48 


29/iii/49 


I2[iv[49 


6/ix/49 


1/ii/50 


28/x/49 


12/vii/50 


6[iii/so 


19/vi/50 


14/viii/50 


19/xii/50 


Title 


Educational Build- 
ing. 


Royal College of 
Art, 


Two-year part-time 
Study of teachers 
trained in Emer- 
gency Colleges, 


Examinations in 
Secondary Schools. 


Local Government 
Manpower Com. 
mittee, 


Capital Investment 
in 1950, 


Expenditure of 
L.E.As, 


Minimum examina. 
tion qualifications 
for candidates seek. 
mg admission to 
training colleges, 


and 


niversity Colleges, 


Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Acts, 


Training of Tech- 
nical Teachers. 


1944 
Contents 


Programme for 1949- 


the re- 
Includes prospectus of 
organized college. d 

i ement, 
Suggestions for sn gees j 
and revised grant arran 


: on 
S.S.E.C. recommendatio ernal 
objective tests d 
examinations accepted. 


i rt. 
Includes copy of its repo 


1 jldin 
Priorities in educational bu! 
Economies suggested. 


Explained by title. 


s 
ard! 

repre 3 f aw d 
Deprecates division © E 
into major and mino 
Condemns loans. oe 

i Sup. 

Defines full-time Ge. on C! 
Sedes Board of Rund 
Culars 1286, 1311, an 


e5 
olleg 
The three Emergency Caneta) 
be included in the 
national system. 


No, 


234 


240 


242 


245 


248 


249 


250 


254 


255 


256 


Date 


T/iti/5 


5/x/51 


7/xii/51 


4/ii/52 
28/iii/s2 
28/iii/52 
18/iv/52 


30/vi/52 


14/vii/52 


4lix[52 


APPENDIX II 


Title 
University Awards. 
Regulations pre- 


sabing standards 
or school premises. 


Educational 

Ex- 
penditure. 5 
Capital I 

nvest- 

Se vest: 
Protection of S 

: chool 
Children against 
Tuberculosis. 


iat aa Examina- 
me of Entrants to 

eacher Training 
and Teaching. 


rA of the 
chool Meals Ser- 
vice. 


atonal Health 
In and School 
ealth Service. 


Advanced Tech- 
nology. 
Examinations in 


Secondary Schools. 


119 


Contenis 


Abolishes the four-year grant to 
intending teachers. 


ts reduced and more 


Requiremen 
ty allowed. 


scope for varie 


An aggregate cut of 5 per cent. 
on forecasts for 1952-53 called for. 
Educational puilding 

ammes for 1951-52 and 1952— 
53 telescoped. Priorities defined. 


Precautions that may 
in schools. 


be taken 


en by School 


be undertak n 
for entry into 


To 
Medical Officers 
training. 

Ay to key wW organization 
with the object of reducing over: 
head costs 

t circular with Ministry of 
Health 22/5 Urges alth and 
education authorities to build up 
dental stafis t meet the n ds o! 
children and others. 

t for 
Announces 75 per an 
dvanced t hnolog study an. 
research in chnical leges. 
ture and purpos of the 
ed "Gertificat of Education 
: tion. 
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No. Date Title Contents 


1 dinners raised * 
i l Meals Ser- Cost of schoo! « | 
262 22[i[53 Eure eals Ser. eae UAE ED 


by 
ment 
263 Selection for L-E.A. Includes an agreed sed E. ^ 
awards at Universi- universities, Ministry, ommendé 
ties. No more formal rec 

tions by universities. E 

Jace 

264 roj[iii/53 Basic limits of cost pe. P step 
be adjusted periodica! VEn, 
with index of building 


(0) 
; e 
Juvenile Delin- Joint circular with Hom 
quency, 


Educational Build- 
ing. 


fic? 
A by 
65 20/vii 9 
po: 99/1953. Suggestions beer 
committees set up E 
appeal to civic dignita: P. 
rind 
268 r7/viii/53 Draws attention to Prat’ 
features. See also Append 


Education (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) 
Act, 1953. 


Aa 3 e pri 

269 25/vili/53 The School Health Describes and explains D fons 
ervice and Handi- cipal changes in the 

Capped Pupils Reg- 


R q.v. 
ulations, 1953. 
272 15/i/54 Prevention of Food 


ures 
ES Possible risks and meas 
oisoning in School 


avoid them. 
Canteens, cor | 
is 

273 23liv/54 The Standards for See the Regulations. TP | 
School Premises cular cancels No. 240. | 

Regulations, 1954. fof 

la ot, 

274 ?3/vi54 Educational Build. Alterations in the fort CoA 
ing. calculating limits of ™ revis i 

consequent upon teac? of 
Minimum areas O 


jbed y 
Secondary schools pres) preh, 

ry l co | 
ises Regulations, 1954: 
Circulars 253 and 264- 


No. 
276 


278 


280 


283 


Date 


25/vi/54 


T/vii/54 


28/viii/54 


3/sii/54 


I21 


APPENDIX II 
Title Contents 

Provision of Special Pro, i i 
poses review of present posi- 

Schools. tion and future plans. Pays 
down the principle that “No 

handicapped pupil should be sent 

to a special school who can be 


Milk-in-Schools 
Scheme. 


Reduction in Over- 
large Classes. 


Educational Build- 
ing 


satisfactorily educated in an 
ordinary school." 

From Ist October 1954 L.E.A. 
to take over from the Ministry 


of Food responsibility to provide 
milk for pupils at maintained 


schools. 
States that the admission of 
children under 5 is to be restricted 


d if it stands in the 


or prohibite 
the size of 


way of reducing 

classes. 

Supersedes Circular 245- Action 
to reorganize 


to be begun at once 
all rural schools. Control over 
amounts spent on minor projects 
abolished, and limit for individual 
projects raised to £10,000- Restric- 
tions removed on building for 


Further Education. 


APPENDIX III 


THE EDUCATION ACT, 1946 
This Act ‘‘ to amend a: 


2 i = eive 
education '' (and that about public libraries) Bero. ano 
Royal Assent on 22nd May 1946. It contains 17 
two Schedules, 


m tated 
A : ns 
Section x enables a local education authority, ! 


of # 
: men 
circumstances, to pay the expenses of such enlarge o 
controlled school as 


T en 
virtually amounts to the establish™! 
a new school, + ed in tW 
Section 2 Provides that Where a school organized or mon 
More separate departments is to be divided into two origi 
Separate schools, each of the schools shall retain the í 
status of county o * ance 9, 
Section 3 Provides that in relation to the mainten 
voluntary Schools 


nd su ing to 
ppieme: atini 
l nt the law rel E eil 


the 1044 Act Mo (P 
nes the expression '' school buildings pool 
T part 


e SC 
of a building forming part of th 
except any 


Tequired only— 


(a) asa Caretaker’s dwell 


ing; 
(b) for use in co: 5 


ection with playing-fields; atio” 

(c) for affording facilities for Pie the local ede 10 

authorities to car Out their functions with resp ; 

medical inspection or treatment: or cals ? 
(d) for affording facilities for providing milk, ™ 


hoo" 
upils in attendance at the 5C 


other refreshment for p 
! 123 
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Th 1 
€ secti 
ion r 
TOV: 
provides that managers, governors Or trustees 


o 
a volu 
author aY scl 
ty an hool shall pa: 
SERE PIoceeds trom y over to the local education 
: the letting iri 
eg ction B other than ae ee ofany patdi 
cat, mend: a D 
P mon Hithonte Sodien 109 of the 1944 Act to enable local 
the id accommo sae in stated circumstances, to provide tem- 
eaten oe ares Ey voluntary schools whether or not 
: SU ool authorities odation will be provided by the volun- 
R on 6 i 
uildi enab 
E work, Ae local education authority to execute any 
Sofa PE POE similar work required for the 
ch j 
ae school day i act of worship with 
9 begin Uds in county and voluntary schools is re- 
casi ake place on the school premises; except 
Not ons take pl schools i i 
S place elsewhere, provided due notice 
parents. 


ectio 
Puls; n 8 5 
atta; Ramos bate chee aa young p? 
Ned the “ Je a school or county college is dee 
ing ection Us ra age ” only at the end of a term. 
ables local education i provide cloth- 
i the paren ' means 


for ee of ch 
tio, Pupils qe without inquiry to 
ing maintained resi ia] schools 2 


rson under com- 
med to have 


Ona] 
Institut 
Seqrction TRA nursery schools or classes- 
is of particular importance to teachers t amends 
Act, 1933 to provide 


tha lon g 
t 4 of the Local Governmen 


= 
a 

Perso; 

l n i 
: "ng aoa not, by reason of his being 2 teacher in, OF 
cational ins employed in, any school college °F other 
institution maintained OF assisted DY ? 
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er of 
education authority, be disqualified for being a na E 
any committee or sub-committee of any local au ts relat- 
(a) appointed for the purposes of the enactmen 
ing to education; ive; 0Í 
: (b) appointed for the care of the mentally € de 
(c) appointed . . . for purposes connected Wi 
execution of the Public Libraries Acts. 


Nor may an 
being electe 


sty m 
s it 
Section 1r provides that a local education authority Sg 
defray the travellin 


:visional exe 
B expenses of members of divisioD2^ "^ 
tives for journe 
county district, 


a 
Ys involving travel outside the area EL. i 
Such expenditure will not, however, 
grant. 


m. 
: her fro 
yone be disqualified because he is a teac 


d to a county district council. ay 


* county 
Section r2 secu 


t Tes compensation to officers of 7 any ^. 
incil who may suffer direct pecuniary loss E Ji 
their functions being transferred to a divisional execu uthot A 

Section I3 provides that divisional executives may ions! A 
their committees anq Sub-committees to exercise functio! E 


CE d ive! 
that divisional executive documents shall be rece 
evidence.’ 


4 ^ d 
Section 14 Provides that T of the 194 ge 
Specified in the S, at the provisions e 


e 

: ° Second Schedule of this Act shall hav 
subject to the amendments there specified. d exp” 
Section 15 provides that any increase in the Minister 5 57, 0 


diture under the Education Acts which is due to the pas 
this Act shall be met by Parliament. 


re p? 
Section 16 is the interpretation section; it is noted he 

the '* site ” of a schoo] does not include playing-fields- 

title of the Act. 


Section 17 gives the 


APPENDIX IV 


THE 
EDUC 
ATION () 
IISCELLANEOU 
S PROV 
ACT, 1948 ISIONS) 
une 1948. It 


This 
Act recei 
Choo]; ee MEA Royal Assent on 3oth J 
: o 
teleney pus 1869 b Acts, 1944 and 1946, the Endowed 
on, and ct, 1973, as aaa the provisions of the Mental De- 
1933, à the provisi o children incapable of receiving educa- 
Sec D to the Map of the Children and Young Persons ct, 
^ Scag M two enel ae of employment. Tt contains 14 
I A : 

d Mise; provid 
pier e Issioners an rM powers formerly vested in the Charity 
he a ducation ma er vested for the time being in the Min- 

missioners. y by Order in Council be vested again in 


ctio 
C D 2 ex 

try me Acts Eo the powers con 

enge 9T educati 9 to 1908, to alter add to, and m 

Purpos ents, ae endowments ani to C 
e. © comprise y 

ments a Previousl ve endowments for any 

the purp ly these powers were con 

oses of educating boys and girls a 


exh: 
bitions, 
Or f Power i 

o i 
tlle xus RE to alter an endowment W 
ained 1 9r college e endowment of (a) a university, 
Y a loc. of a university, and (b) 4 school not main- 
DU EE education authority: 

ing rap primary and secondary educ 

n 8 (x) of the 1944 Act. 


tim 
ary 
education is defined as "' 


able 
atta; DEL s 

ained the are of junior 
ge of ten years and six months, 


125 


o 
t school or 


hich constitutes 
i university 


ation, thus 


ecti 
ame tion 
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E : 0 

education suitable to the requirements of junior pupils M. 

have attained that age and whom it is expedient to educ 

together with junior pupils who have not attained that aE ko 
Reference to Section II4 of the 1944 Act will show tha 


: een 
upper limit of the age for junior pupils (i.e. 12) has not b! 
altered. 


: b) 
To the definition of secondary education in Section 8 (1) ( 
of the 1944 Act there are added the words— 


f 
: ol 
“and full-time education suitable to the requirements si 

junior pupils who have attained the age of ten years an wi 

months and whom it is expedient to educate together 

senior pupils.” inteli 
This Section was included to enable children of good ‘aa 
gence and attainments to be promoted earlier to seco? 
schools. 

Section 4 gives local 
pupils from maintained 
also states that, excepti 
legal obligation upon th 
except at the beginning 


fi 
ansfe | 
education authorities powers to tT t 


primary schools at this earlier 28€. 1 
onal circumstances apart, d child 
© proprietor of a school to admit rent t0 
of a school term, nor upon a P% erio? 
cause his child to Teceive full-time education during any P up! 
when he cannot arrange for him to become a registere 

at a school. í 


Section 5 provides 
vide clothing f 


a school maintained by them, including special schools, suit 
appears to them unable because of the inadequacy »* 
ability of his clothing to take full advantage of the tor 
provided at the school. With the consent of the proprie 


ucati? 
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e local education authority may 


upon agreed financial terms, th 
n-maintained school. 


secure clothing for such a child at a no 
RE 6 provides that a local education authority shall be 
"s ed to recoupment of the cost of educating pupils not 
x GENES to their. area. It defines what “ belonging to an 

ea ” means. Disputes about this are to be determined by 


the Minister. 


Section 7 amends the powers 0 


requi : 
equirement of conformity to pres 
premises in cases where he considers it unreasonable to exact 


Ea conformity. The amendment deals particularly with 
wkward sites and temporary buildings. 


Section 8 provides that if the Jocal health authority thinks a 
because of mental disability 


decision that a child is incapable 
of being educated at school should be reviewed, they shall 
notify the local education authority. If after review it appears 
that the child is not so incapable the original report shall be 


cancelled. 
_ Section 9 provides that 
ing to comply with a sc 


children to attend regularly at scho 
child shall be presumed to have been of compulsory school age 


at the time of the offence unless the parent proves the contrary. 
Section 1o clarifies the right of the local education authority 


to acquire land for educational purposes. 
principal Acts 


Section rr provides that the provisions of the 
Schedules have effect subject to the 
s that Regula- 


specified in the following 

amendments there detailed. Section 12 provide 

tions made under this Act shall be made in the normal fashion. 

Section 13 deals similarly with any increase of expenditure due 

to the Act. Section 14 gives the citation of the Act. 
nd consequential amendments. 


The Schedules list the minor 2 


f the Minister to modify his 
cribed standards for school 


when parents are prosecuted for fail- 


hool attendance order, or to cause 
ol, if the question arises, the 


APPENDIX V 


S 
THE EDUCATION (MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS) 
ACT, I953 


jt 
This Act received the Royal Assent on r4th July 1953- 
amends the Educati 


` 4 el- 
on Act, 1944, and the Education un l 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1948. It contains 20 Sectio 
two Schedules, 


Section x amends the definition of ' 


: ils who 
a) of the 1944 Act so as to include pup e 
were attending or would, 


: men! 
sting voluntary aided or special agree 


anning Acts 


th r int 
» they have ceased to reside 1n 
the school, 


«e $ utb- 
ends the powers given to local education wee 
orities by Section 1 of the 1946 Act to pay for the enla Eaa e 
controlled School, by enabling them to p 
(if preferable) a wholly new school, Jy) the 
: es (in respect of secondary schools om troll 

requirement that “ny enlargement of a voluntary comana 
school under Section 1 of the 1946 Act must be condi else- 
upon a reduction of voluntary school accommodation 
where. 


F. on ave 

Section 4 makes it Clear that local education authore, p 
a statutory duty to Provide a comprehensive system fering 
dental treatment. This duty cannot be fulfilled by refer 


; ealt 
children to the genera] dental service of the National H "m 
Service, but authorities m 


SP 
ay refer children to the n n 
Service to enable them to Ieceive specialized !treatm 
ordinarily provided by the School dental service. 


128 
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Secti "m 
E 5 makes a similar statement about Scotland. 

e Ae 
Real eon 6 makes it quite clear that it is the statutory duty of 
up enna authorities, in certain circumstances, to take 
Pda s in direct grant and independent schools, and, for 

pped pupils, in non-maintained schools. 

n full the tuition fees for any places put at 
hool. Before paying the f 
cale to parents) at an 


aes must pay İ 
air deren a direct grant sc 
da n fee (without applying 2n income S 
age Lr m school they must be satisfied that there is a short- 
of oth places both in their own maintained schools and those 
core authorities to which a pupil could go with reasonable 
iesu nience. They must pay the boarding as well as the tuition 
if suitable education for 2 pupil cannot pe provided other- 


Wise than by boarding. 
me 7 gives local education authorities poWer in certain 
itions to recover the cost, OF part of it, of providing 
belong to their area. 


Further Education for pupils who do not 
n containing seven 
o the Local Educa- 


rus is a detailed and intricate Sectio 
PH Reference should be made t l 
uthorities Recoupment (Further Education) Regulations, 
1954 (No. 815). 
T Section 8 modifies the procedure laid down in Sections 103- 
o5 for the making of grants and loans by the Minister to 
managers or governors hools. The principal 
or loans, may now be made when an 
vide premises for a trans- 
e for displaced pupils. 
Section 9 makes it clear of the 1944 Act, 
which states that a primary or hool vested ina 
local education authority as trustees shall be & county S 
applies only to schools so Ve 


the main bulk of the Education Act, 1944, came int 
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Section ro speeds up the procedure for making school ae 
ance orders. A parent who has not satisfied the authority 
his child is receiving efficient full-time education, and va to 
to select a school for him, has now only 14 days in whic 
make a choice, a 


Section rr enables loca] education authorities to M 
persistently truant chilq before a juvenile court, es ates. 
of, or in addition to, bringing the parents before a magistr 
court. 


i e ant 
Section 12 empowers local education authorities to fill vac 
places in 


dareni 
A to be appointed as members of Childre 
Committees Set up 
Act, 1948. 
Section x 


z 
€ obligation, imposed by Section 37 
» 1944, on universities, colleges of ri 0 
Very: n versity colleges, and local education author (of 
nces of land or personal esta duct 

d out in Purchases of land for € 


: a 
Section 16 reduces from three MTM Nn pos É 
during which objections may be submitted to the Minis 4 
about proposals for the establishment or discontinuance 
county or voluntary School, 
Section 17 provides that the provisions of the 1944 and 
Acts shall have effect Subject to the amenar enis and TER 


48 
rods 


APPENDIX V I3I 
specified in the First Schedule. 

Section 18 provides that Regulations made under this Act 
shall be made in normal fashion. 

Section r9 provides similarly for any increase in expendi- 
ture due to the Act. M 

Section 20 gives the citation of the Act. 

The First Schedule lists the amendments made to the 1044 
and 1948 Acts, and the Second Schedule the repeals. 


APPENDIX yy 
^'THE EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1945 | 
ie cuite disti 
The system of Public education in Scotland is quite dist” 
from that of En 


The Education (Scotland) 
the law relating to educati - n ACH 
noted, an Act to he law, as was the Education 
1944. No maj 


jor reconstruction of the Scottish system Sive 
required, because this was already organized in progr W 
Stages, Dual System ” in Scotland: omi- 
compromise with the religious WU 
€ purpose of the Act was to 
With the general policy hr 
lon in Great Britain. T 1946) 
Education (Scotland) Act, 


Ad 


aw, 


ne 
js Teceived the Royal Assent on 15th T4 
1945, is in five parts, containing 89 sections and 6 schedu tion 
Part I (Sections I-I9) deals With the provision of educa’ 4 
by the local education authorities," Part TT (Sections 20-4 
with the rights and duties o 1 Gec 
tion authorities in Telation to individual upils, Part III (- s 
tions 44-65) with adminis Tation and staffing, Part IV (ecin 
66-71) with independent gc Cols, Part V (Sections 72-89) 
a variety of miscellaneous Matters, "m 
pea s Hen E Seah Education Act, 79457 
except that the Minister Concerned ig the Secretary of State 


* Of which there are 35; fo 


ur large burghs and 31 counties. 
132 


Sc 4 
ied and. It is — AA 
om bei provid : 
sacher paves a pri er ot 69) that a 133 
qualified in Scotian prieto ogan independ person disquali- 
Man Scotland. x the Education is bg or à 
j 4, is also 


cal jg P, Sections i 
intent ns in Parts I 
ey a S secti d nan Dá 
Te not wor Leyes in the En ana V are similarly i diu 
Among th ded in precisely es ish Act, though as ea 
ese sections WS ty SR FEAT 


parT l 
NN to pr? a 


NS 
stages of primal) 


Secti 

o 
ENS edu Daty of loca] education 
Seconda ucation throughout the three 
Secti ry, and further education- " 
recreation 3. Duty of the authorities to rovide facilities for 

Secti ni and social an physical training: 1 

prescribir 7. The Secretary of State fo make regulations 
the eg the categories of handicapP? children for whom 
orities must Secure special education 
ool puildinE*- 


Secti 
ction r3. Standards for si 


PART Ii 
educated in accordance with the 


Secti ` 
ection 20. Pupils to be 


Section 

29. Further © catio 

- ED s RU us ther penefits) 
ecti I. scho i ben 
MES provision OP niage of educat! nal facilities 


to enable pupils to t 
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Section 34. Provision of transport and other facilities. 


d nd 
Section 36. Provision of milk and meals at schools a 
junior colleges. 


Section 38. Provision of 


: t- 
medical inspection and trea 
ment. 


Sections 40-41. 
ascertain children s 
ability, and to sec 
necessary. 


F SUM 
Duty of the education autor 
uffering from mental or physica d 
ure special educational treatment w 


Section 5r. 
teachers. 


Section 78. Power 
vide for the cond: 
The above exa; 
taken as an exh: 
upon the above ( 
a parent to fulf 
likewise similar 
Act. 

Most of the 
little or no cha: 


F : en 
Removal of bar against married wom 


to local education authorities to prO 
Uct or assistance of research. s 
mples are illustrative only, and must ro 
austive list, Further, sections consequen * 
e.g. Sections 25-28, dealing with the fal 
1 the duty laid upon him by Section 22) lish 
to the corresponding sections in the Eng 


distinctively Scott: 

nge in the law. 
The definition: 

tion in Section 


ish features in the Act imply 


S of primary education and secondary edie 
A I Provide an interesting comparison with 
definitions in Section 8 of the English Act. 

“ Primary education ” means progressive elementa y 
education in such subjects as may be prescribed in the co i 
regard being had to the age, ability, and aptitude of th 
pupils concerned, ang Such education shall be givers 

' The regulations made by the Secr 


relating to the conduct of Schools 


des 
etary of State '' may include CÓ 
establishments, and the educatio 


ional 
tiona: 
, junior colleges, and other educa j 


ETT ion 
n to be provided therein '' (Sectio 


| 


| 
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primary schools or departments. Primary education includes 
training by appropriate methods in schools and classes (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘‘ nursery schools ^" and “ nursery 
classes ’’) for pupils between the age of two years and such 
later age as may be permitted by the code. 

. '' Secondary education ' means progressive courses of 
instruction of such length and in such subjects as may be 
approved in terms of the code as appropriate to the age, 
ability, and aptitude of the pupils who have been promoted 
from primary schools and departments and to the period for 
which they may be expected to remain at school. Such 
courses shall be given in secondary schools or departments. 


S It will be noted how much more full and precise are the 
ium definitions. Another interesting comparison is found 
(Section x) in respect of nursery education. 


The provision of primary education in nursery schools 
and nursery classes shall be deemed to be adequate if such 
provision is made at centres where sufficient children whose 
parents desire such education for them can be enrolled to 
form a school or class of a reasonable size. 


pere the onus of proving the demand appears to be laid on 

E e parents, whereas in the English Act itis laid on the Minister 
nd the local education authority. 

l Again, in respect of secondary education, 
ays down that— 


the Scottish Act 


The provision of secondary education shall be deemed to 
be adequate if a reasonable variety of courses is provided, 
from which the parent of a pupil may select a course from 
which, in the opinion of the education authority, the pupil 
Shows reasonable promise of profiting, and the parent shall 
not be entitled to select a course of secondary education from 
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: ed 
which, in the opinion of the education authority We. 
by the Secretary of State in the event of a dispute be 


E ble 
the parent and the authority), the pupil shows no reasona 
promise of profiting. 


wer 
Here the Scottish definition appears to be somewhat narro 


É ice 0 
than the English, in that it does not offer so wide a choice 
courses. But again it is mo 


more responsibility for choic, 


: the 
every education authority has to prepare and submit for t7 
approval of the Secretary 


Showing— 


The method to be adopted for promoting pupils fn 
primary schools or departments to secondary schools M. o 
partments and for enabling an opinion to be formed 2 ise 
the courses from which each Pupil shows reasonable prom 
of profiting, |... 

In England and Wales th 
cretion of the loca] authori 

In England and Wales no tu 
maintained Primary and sec 
case in Scotland, Section rr 


Primary, second 
provided in publi 


dis- 
e arrangements are left to the 

, in 
ition fees may be charged v 
ondary schools. This is n 

9f the 1945 Act reads— 


ublic.” 
i is literally “a school for the 5 
D asi shined in Section Sd under the managem 
education authority. 
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limited number of primary ` and secondary schools, provided 
further that the power to charge fees may be exercised with- 
out prejudice to the adequate provision of free primary and 
Secondary education. . - - 


In England and Wales fees in elementary schools were 
almost completely eliminated in 189r, and finally abolished 
In 1918, 


Local administration of education is somewhat differently 
Organized in Scotland. The following are among the salient 
Points: 


I. The authority is the council of a county or a large 
burgh. 


2. The authority may, and must if so Eque Po. 
Secretary of State, submit a scheme for the constitution of an 
education committee. 


3. Every scheme must provide for the delegation of the 
functions of the council relating to education to the education 
Committee: except that— 


(A) The following powers may not be delegated : 
(i) The raising of money by rate or loan; 


(ii) The approval of the estimates (including supple- 
mentary estimates) of capital and revenue expenditure and 


the authorization of the expenditure included therein; 


(iii) The power to incure expenditure on behalf of the 
council other than expenditure previously authorized in 
estimates or expenditure necessarily incurred in circum- 
Stances of urgency. : 


1 
There are cases where in the same school tuition fees are payable in the 
Primary but not the secondary department. 
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the 
(B) The following powers may be excluded from 
delegation to the education committee: 

(i) Acquisition and disposal of land; a: 

(ii) Appointment, dismissal, remuneration, and E a 
ditions of service (except functions) of the directo É 
education and of any deputy or assistant director 
education; 


(iii) Remuneration and conditions of service of staff 
other than teachers; 


(iv) The School health Service; be 
(v) Any other function which the council satisfy t 
cretary of State should not be delegated (Section 447 


4. The provision of public education by an educatio" 
authority is to be in ac 


cordance with a scheme approve 
the Secretary of State. 


Se 


5. The main channel throu 
are made to the local authori 


T of pupils in their areas. os 
: E : hool Meals Service, a percenta£ 
grant is now being paid. 


The responsibility of the Minister for the training of teacher? 
is more direct than in England, c, 


ction 49 lays down that— 
The Secretary of State may by regulations constitute, alte! 
the constitution of, incorporate and dissolve committees Of 
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T bodi : 

Scribe as PR the training of teachers . - - and may pre- 

including the ies to be formed by the said committees -"- - 
courses of training to be provided. - - - 


and 


ncy to teach, and 
f the said ce ifi- 
der which 


++. by M per certificates of compete: 
cates, the foe ations prescribe the forms © 
onditions of award and the conditions um 


e 
y may be withdrawn. ..- 


By à 
g TO MEUM section the National Committe 
Managem s, and the Provincial Committees 2 
Constit ent deriving from it,' are deemed t 
The uted under the Act. 
ion S no “ Burnham Committee ” in Scotland. By Sec- 
is the duty of every education authority— 


e for the Training 
nd committees of 
o be committees 


an A 
om Mi to the teachers appoi salaries in 
SER lance with such scales as may fro to time be 
cribed by regulations made by the Secretary Of State. 
m not found in the English Act is that— 
t one of his officers to © 


The Secretary of State shall appoin ( 
al Endowments, and it shall be the 
ducational 


x Registrar of Education r 
uty of the Registrar to keep @ register of all e 
endowments, which . - - shall be open to public inspection at 


all reasonable times. 
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By the same author 


CHANGE IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 


This book will prove to be of absorb- 
ing interest to all those concerned with 
education today who wish to evaluate 
modern trends and comprehend the 
significance of the latest changes in the 
structure of the educational system. 

". o. . an historical sketch that 
brilliantly picks out both the enduring 
elements and the evolutionary turning- 
points in English public education.” 

Manchester Guardian 


o + ‘stimulating’ and 'thought- 
provoking' is exactly what these chapters 
are . . . undeniably exhilarating.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


“a. l have rarely picked up such a 
slender volume which can sort out 
relevant facts and present them with 


such point and direction. | would 
urge all my readers to obtain this 
volume,” Middlesex Log 
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"The.E ucation Act 1944" 


says Mr. Dentj ''iakes possible as important- and 

substantiahan adŵnce in public education as this country 
h "3 D " 1 

has ever known. Bütj?&- adds, “its value will depend 


on how fully it is put into operation and how well it is 


n r administered ; and this will depend very largely upon 
public support, which can only be given if people are 
aware of the opportunities the Act offers and the 
difficulties its administration presents.” 


The purpose of this book is to give that knowledge. In 
simplified yet accurate language Mr. Dent details the 
Act clause by clause, commenting on important points 
and indicating where public support is most needed. 
Besides the Act itself he includes summaries of the 
more important Regulations made under it, notes on 
many Circulars issued by the Ministry of Education, 
sections on the Education Act, 1946, the Education 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1948, and the Education 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, and a comparative 
analysis of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1945. 


For the teacher, parent, or student who wishes to keep 
. well-informed and up-to-date on the Act and its admin- 
] istration, this handbook is an invaluable guide. 


